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A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of THE DELUGE” 


THE 

FORTUNE 

HUNTER 



DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Done so gracefully and unpretentiously, with so rich a humor and so keen 
a sympathy, that the reader is completely charmed. It puts him in a 
smiling mood and leaves him possessed of the blessed secret of happiness. 

ILLUSTRATED by E. M. ASHE 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY :: PUBLISHERS 
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Books for Summer Reading 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


By Francis Wilson 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. 

“ From beginning to end the book is the treasure house of Jeffersonian anecdote that Mr. 

Wilson intended it to be .”—Boston Transcript. Illustrated. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.19. 

THE OPAL SEA By John C. Van Byke 

“ It is indeed a fascinating book. Here are all the poetry and fancies of the sea harmoni¬ 
ously blended. The fear of the sea, the love of it, its terior and its beauty, its mystery 
and never-failing charm.”— N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 

Frontispiece. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 


CONCERNING PAUL AND FIAMMETTA 


By L. Allen Harker 


With an introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

May Sinclair says of the book: ‘ • There are only a few, a very few remarkable books about 
children. Among them Miss Harker’s takes a high and honorable place.” §1.25. 


CAMP KITS AND DAMP LIFE 


By Charles Stedman Hanks 

‘ NIBLICK ” author of ‘‘ Hints to Golfers.” 


The best handbook for the woods ever published. It contains directions and sugges¬ 
tions for cooking, making camp, shooting, fishing, illness in camp, and outfit. 

Fully illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. 


LEO TOLSTOY—His Life and Work 


By Paul Birukoff 


Autobiographical memoirs, letters and biographical material compiled by Paul Birukoff 
and revised by Leo Tolstoy. One of the most important biographies of recent years. 

Illustrated, fidonet. 


THE SEASONS IN A FLOWER GARDEN 


By Louise Shelton 


A practical guide for the use of amateurs who have small gardens where space must be 
economized in order to secure a variety of constantly flowering plants for the succeeding 
months from April to November. Illustrated, ii.oo net; postpaid, $1.10. 


LUCY OF THE STARS 


FICTION 


By Frederick Palmer 


“A vigorous, stirring story .”—Philadelphia Press. 

“ Put ‘ Lucy of the Stars ’ on your summer list.”— New York Globe. Illustrated. $1.50. 

THE PINK TYPHOON By Harrison Robertson 

A bright, lively and amusing love story, in which an automobile is the principal char¬ 
acter. It is a story of the automobile at home, not a touring story. Frontispiece. $1.00. 

THE DAWN OF A TO-MORROW By Frances Hodgson Burnett 

“A touching little tale that carries a sublime truth.” — Detroit Free Press. 

“The story is a very powerful one and well worth reading.”— The Advance. 

Illustrated in color. $1.00. 

THE DAY-DREAMER By Jesse Lynch Williams 

Being the full narrative of “ The Stolen Story.” 

“ Billy Woods is a good lover, a good reporter, a good dreamer, and good fighter, a very 


much of a man.”— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Si.25. 


BOB AND THE GUIDES 


By Mary R. Andrews 


“ Everyone who loves life in the open will find in this book exactly the right tone.”- 
Boston Herald. Illustrated. Si.50. 


THE LAW-BREAKERS 


By Robert Grant 


“ It is a pleasure to find an author who means something and saj s’what he means.”— 
The Independent. S1.25. 


THE PRISONER OF ORNITH FARM 


By Frances Powell 


“ An exciting story full of dramatic action and interesting people .”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean: * ‘ $1.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Che HOUSE 

gfta 


THOUSAND 

CANDLES 


By 

MEREDITH 

NICHOLSON 

Aiithor of 

The Main Chance 

and 

Zelda Dameron 




“For purely entertaining qualities no 
book of the season can compare with 
The House of a Thousand Candles.” 

Baltimore Sun 

The Best Selling Book in America 

as confirmed by the reports of booksellers in thirty cities 


NEW YORK 
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The Best Book ever 
written by America’s 
greatest writer of 
Detective Stories. ' 


By ANNA 
KATHARINE 
GREEN 
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FICTION FOR THE SU MMER DAYS 

READT_ IN JUNE 

ANOTHER 
RECORD BREAKER 

by the author of 

That Mainwaring Affair 

(12 Editions) 

At the Time Appointed 

(10 Editions) 

Mrs. A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 

BREAKERS 
AHEAD 

The NEW AMERICAN Novel 

This author’s new story is likely 
to be even more popular than her 
two former novels. Advance orders 
on the book are nearly tenfold those 
received for “ THAT MAINWAR¬ 
ING AFFAIR.” 

“BREAKERS AHEAD” is an 
American story of love and plot, 
full of excitement and incident, and 
with a fine character-study running 
through it. The central figure is a 
man of exceptional ability who suc¬ 
ceeds through sheer force and clev¬ 
erness. He allows no obstacle to 
turn him aside, no opposition to 
thwart him. He begins life tiy 
making a marriage with a woman who is socially his inferior, but who proves herself to be 
just as strong as he is in many ways ; and, in the end, he is taught the lesson that selfishness 
brings its own punishment. 

The book holds one in suspense to the very end, and no reader of this author s former novels 
will be disappointed in the love story. 

Frontispiece in Colors. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


Second. Ed.lion 

THE WIFE OF THE 
SECRETARY of STATE 

By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 

A thrilling story of Diplomatic Washington 
Life—a detective story without a detective ! 

Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 


Second Edition 

BENSON’S Remarkable Novel 

THE ANGEL OF PAIN 

“ It is the strongest and at the same time the 
most delicate story the author of ‘Dodo’ has 
yet written .”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Cloth. $1.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


T'COO VOVVLAJt. JVOV ELS 
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FICTION FOR THE SUMMER DAYS 

READY IN JUNE 

THE DASHING NOVEL 

THE 

COLONEL OF 
THE RED 
HUZZARS 

By JOHN REED SCOTT 

THE BEST MODERN-DAY 
ROMANCE OF T HE YE AR 

Everyone who enjoyed “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” and who likes a love story 
with a secret at its root, and danger and 
intrigue in every chapter, will delight 
in this capital book. We confidently 
say that, not in many years, has ap¬ 
peared a novel of such entertainment 
as this. 

Illustrations in Colors by CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD Decorated Cloth, $1.50 

JUST P UBLISHED 

VANITY 

SQUARE 

A Novel of Fifth Avenue Life 

By EDGAR SALTUS 

A love story in which the disappearance of the wife and child of a rich young New York club¬ 
man is involved and which affords complications that make the rmstery peculiarly baffling. 
The novel is intensely interesting, and at the same time has a literary quality which must at 
once gain the attention of all who care for the writing of good English. 

“ For sheer cleverness no American novelist surpasses Edgar Saltus.”— A>w York Herald. 

“The artistic stature of Edgar Saltus is greater than sixty times six best sellers.” — San Frarcisco Ar&or.aut. 

12mo. Decorated Cloth. $1.25 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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By LILIAN BELL, author of “Hope Loring,” etc. 

With frontispiece in colors from oil painting 

by Dora Wheeler Keith. $1.50 

“ Lilian Bell is here at better than even her best. Wit, humor and sentiment are cleverly mingled in a 
fascinating romance.”— Phila. Press. 

“Carolina Lee ” is now nearing the end of its third edition. The demand from the 
thousands of Christian Scientists all over the country increases each month. 


The Best Colleqe Story Yet Published Second^ Edition^ Now Ready 

THE COUNT AT HARVARD 

By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 

Characteristic cover design and frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50 
“A bright, clever, wholesome story of college life, instinct with atmosphere and spirit. There is a great 
deal of really witty dialog.”— Chicago News. 

“One begins to laugh on the first page, and keeps on laughing until the last.”— N. Y. Evening Mail. 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
CONQUEROR Sa ! 

By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER 

Author of “ The Motor Pirate,” etc. With cover design and 
frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. Si. 50 
“As a land pirate he was a marvel, but as a sea-going buccaneer 
Mannering is a miracle cf devilish ingenuity.”—A 7- . Y. Eve. Post. 

Third Edition Of A Book As New And Up-To-Date As 
Was The Famous Motor Pirate. Every Motor Enthusiast 
Will Read It. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ARROW 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


Author of “ The Black Barque,” etc. With six illustrations in 
color from drawings by H. C. Edwards. $1.50 


An all action sea tale of the first-clas9.”— N. Y. World. 


“He who enjoys a good sea story need look no further. It is a wholly origina^ 
and capital story from beginning to end, full of realism, sensation and excitement.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“ Captain Hains is a master of the straight sea tale.”— Current Literature. 
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FOR SUMMER READING 


POKER STORIES FROM THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 

By DAVID A. CURTIS with six drawings by Henry Roth. $1.50 

Poker is the greatest of all games of chance, because those qualities which make a man successful in any 
profession are the very ones needed to play poker and win. A good poker player unites diplomacy with 
courage and moral strength with endurance. The ability to “ make a front ” or to bluff is a requisite of the 
game; and coolness in the face of possible rout is an essential. He is a judge of men and opportunity. 
You will add to your knowledge of the game as well as obtain a few hours of real enjoyment when you read 
STAND PAT. 


READY_ AT ONCE 

FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK’S Story of Adventure 

THE TREASURE TRAIL 

Decorated cover. Illustrated. $1.25 

We rate this am )ng the best of those stories of romance and 'adventure which have so large a clientele 
among readers of current fiction. It concerns the attempts of two rival companies of “gentlemen 
adventurers” to sack a sunken ship of its treasure stolen from the Boer government before the fall of 
Pretoria. “ The Girl,” whose romance figures so largely, is as different as she is delightful. 


REA DY J UNE FIFTEEN TH 

MISS FRANCES BAIRD, DETECTIVE 

By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, author of “Jarvis of Harvard,” etc. 

With cover design and colored frontispiece by W. Kirkpatrick. $1.25 

A fresh and original detective story which is sure to figure largely 
in the sales of novels for this summer’s reading. A book you can 
recommend to blasd readers of detective fiction as “ something new.” 


FOURTH EDITION ON PRESS OF 


MORLEY ROBERTS’S THE IDLERS 

It is of the kind of unusual works of fiction which live. 

“A cross-section from life, bold and forceful, which would be melo¬ 
drama but for its reality and fine sanity.” — The Bookman. 

“As absorbing as the Devil and just as interesting.”— N. V. Sun. 


“Good poker stories! 
What could be more 
interesting reading 
for the idle hours 
of a man who 
knows the 
game ? ” 

— Chic. In¬ 
ter-Ocean 
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READY FOR SUMMER TRAVELLERS AND READERS 

(fincut t&ities of tl)c tUotlft 

Cairo, the City of the Caliphs 

Its approaches and environs, and a concise description of Egypt, from Alexandria 
to the Second Cataract of the Nile. By EUSTACE A. RE\ NOLDS-BALL, author 
of ‘‘Mediterranean Winter Resorts and Alexandria,” and “South Italy,” in “The Pic¬ 
turesque Mediterranean,” etc. 

Constantinople, the City of the Sultans 

Or, Constantinople, the Sentinel of the Bosphorus. By CLARA ERSKINE 
CLEMENT, author of “Naples,” “Queen of the Adriatic,” etc. Handsomely illustrated 
with full-page half-tones from original photographs. 

Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic 

Or, Venice, Mediaeval and Modern. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, author 
of “A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art,” etc. Brightly written chapters 
upon the City of Venice, “The Queen of the Adriatic.” 

Florence, the Lily of the Arno 

Or, Florence, Past and Present. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. Charmingly 
illustrated with full-page half-tone plates from original photographs of points of interest 
in the beautiful city of Florence, “The Lily of the Arno.” 

Genoa the Superb 

The City of Columbus. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, author of “The Lily of 
the Arno,” etc. Handsomely printed from large type on laid paper, and illustrated with 
full-page half-tone plates, from actual photographs of buildings, statues, church 
interiors, etc., in the city of Genoa. 

Naples, the City of Parthenope 

And its environs. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, author of “A Plandbook 
of Legendary and Mythological Art,” “The Qtieen of the Adriatic,” etc. Handsomely 
illustrated with full-page half-tone plates from photographs of historic scenes in and 
around Naples. 

New uniform popular price edition. Fully illustrated with new full-page half¬ 
tones and photogravure frontispieces. Small 8vo size. Handsomely bound in vellum 
cloth, gilt tops, each $1.50. 


DANA ESTES & CO 


Boston 
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Ready Early in June 


SUSAN CLEGG AND HER 
NEIGHBORS’ AFFAIRS 

By ANNE WARNER 

The inimitable Susan Clegg and her friend Mrs. Lathrop are more irresistible in these new 
stories (which include “ The Wolf at Susan’s Door” and “ Mrs. Lathrop’s Love Affair”) than 
in the first series of Susan Clegg stories. With frontispiece, cloth, $1.00. 


The Wire Tappers 

By ARTHUR STRINGER 

“As a romance of love and adventure ‘The Wire 
Tappers’ is something absolutely new, both as regards 
character and scene of action.”— Chicago Record. 

Illustrated by Arthur William Brown. i2mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE GAME OF BRIDGE 

“All the average bridge player needs to know is found in Mr. Ames’s little treatise "—New York 
Evening Sun. i6mo, Si.oo net; postpaid, $1.10. 

n— ■ 1 .-.mi — ■ 1 ■ 


The District Attorney 

By WILLIAM SAGE 

A strong, skilfully written romance, dealing with 
present day political and financial life, in which a son of 
high ideals is arrayed against his father, a tiust mag 
nate. i2mo, cloth, $i 50. Ready To-Day. 


Hearts and Creeds 

By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 

“An exceptionally strong novel picturing life in the 
social and political circles of modern Quebec.” 

—Milwaukee Wisconsin 
Illustrated by Alice BarberStephens. nmo, cloth, $1.50 


The Sage Brush Parson 

By A. B. WARD 

“A rattling good story of mining life, faithful to fact 
and strenuous in action.”— Brooklyn Slandard-Union. 

“A story of the Sky Pilot type, but stronger and more 
dramatic.”— Congrcgaticnalist. i2ino, cloth, $1.50 


JE. Phillips Oppenlieim’s Popular Novels 

A MAKER OF HISTORY : The most daring and most consistently sustained of his many novels.” 

THE MAH AND HIS KINGDOM Ute “ d mdi ¥ n * 

A llll I mamac AC VCCTEDHAV “A thrilling story throughout. The author grips the 

IHI LLIUn Al fill Ul I tv I ELYlUA I reader’s attention at the outset.”— Philadelphia Press. 

THE BETRAYAL A baffling mystery tale dealing with diplomatic intrigue and French secret service. 

TUC VCI I Hill ODAVnil Containing the further adventures of Mysteiious Mr. Sabin, one of Mr. 
I nC ThLLUYV UnAVUH Oppenheim’s best characters. 

THE TRAITORS “A feast of adventure and love and fighting and romance.”— Chicago Inlcr-Ocean. 

Illustrated • Cloth, $1.50 Each 



LITTLE, BROWN &, CO., Publishers, Boston 
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NOW READY—OUR ANNUAL BOOK OF HUMOR 

FOOLISH ETIQUETTE 

No. 5 in the Famous “ Foolish Series,” of which 
250,000 have been sold 

Published by JOHN W. LUCE and COMPANY 

Written by That Brilliant 
Coterie so Giddy-on- 
Words, Whose Contribu¬ 
tions to “ The Foolish 
Dictionary,” “ Foolish Fi¬ 
nance ” and “ The Fool¬ 
ish Almanack ” Have 
Made the World Smile 
for Two Years, Here 
Appearing Under the 
Pseudonym of 

O. B. HAYVE. 

Cloth, uniform with other books in this series, Alice Blue stamped 
with Nick Pink foil; also assorted colors. 160 Pages , 75 cents 

20th Thousand Before Publication Day 

JUST ISSUED 

SIR HENRY IRVING 

By HALDANE MACFALL 

Author of“ Whistler “ The Master/olk ,” “ The House of the Sorcerer ,” etc. 

A Masterly review of a master of his art, embracing “ The Man,” “ His Career,” “ His Art.” 

Dedicated to “Ellen Terry who by her genius added to the lustre of her great comrade’s magnificence.” 
The illustrations include: Irving as Robespierre, as Macaire, as Badger, as Dubose, and with the 
Bays, by Gordon Craig; Frontispiece portrait by Histed ; Don Quixote poster by The Beggarstaff 
Brothers; Portrait of Irving by Robert Bath. 


Boards , Full Paper , 

Decorated , $1.00 net 

JUST ISSUED—IMPORTANT LITTLE 
BOOKS 

KEEP IN STOCK AS A LEADER FOR 
SUMMER FICTION 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE SERIES 

THE GIRL IN WAITING 

Vol. I. Whistler. By Haldane Macfall. 

Vol. II. Robert Louis Stevenson. By Eve 

Blantyre Simpson. 

By ARCHIBALD EYRE 

This delightful book has been chosen by the Shu- 
berts for dramatization, and they will star Virginia 
Harned in the title role as one of their leading 
attractions. 

Price , $1.50. 

Both volumes illustrated. Each 75 c. net. 

In preparation 

“Ibsen,” “Maeterlinck,” “Nietzsche.” 


JOHN W. LUCE &COnPANY, Boston and London 


Over 100 Characteristic 
Illustrations by Wallace 
Goldsmith, whose hu¬ 
morous sketches proved 
such an important feature 
of “ The Foolish Diction¬ 
ary,” “ Foolish Finance ” 
and “The Foolish Al¬ 
manack.” 



REDUCED COVER DESIGN 
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When the Weather is Warm you 
Will Find These Ideal "Reading 


THE TRACER of 
LOST PERSONS 

By Robert W. Cha.mbers 


IN CURE OF 
HER SOUL 

By F. J. Stimson (J. s. of Dale) 

ALL FOR THE 
LOVE of a LADY 

By Elinor Macartney Lane 


The CHATEAU of 
MONTPLAISIIL 

By Molly Elliot Seawell 


THE FALSE 
GODS 

By George Horace Lorimer 


The Triumphs of 
Eugene Valmorvt 

By Robert Ba.rr 



D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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4$ o mi she got up in ann offle huff ” 


Songs of Schooldays 

By J. W. FOLEY 



T 


Ml<im 


HESE inimitable poems, which 
chronicle various romantic and 
tragic episodes in the life of 
“ hennry beamus,” have become 
widely known through their publication in 
magazines and newspapers. i hey make you 
laugh with a reminiscence of your own “salad 
days” at every other line. 

MARK TWAIN in Harper's Weekly: 

“A year and a quarter ago Mr. Foley began to do schoolboy poems in a fire-new 
and blood curdling and criminal fashion of spelling which no self-respecting eye 
could endure.” . . . Yet the “public kept on reading the poems in order to curse 

the spelling, and of course the natural thing happened : familiarity with the spelling 
modified the reader’s hostility to it, then reconciled him to it, and at last made him 
fall in love with it; and now—well, now Mr. Foley’s schoolboy is a pet.” 

Illustrated with silhouettes by Katharine G* Buffunu Net, $E 25 
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Three New Books that 
are Worth While 


THE THROWBACK 

By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 

With “Pictures by JV. C. Wyeth Price. £1.50 

An exciting talc of love and adventure in the early days of Texas and the Southwest. What 
the papers say about it: 

“A rollicking good story of adventure.”— Grand Rapids Herald. 

“A story of power and fascination.”— Salt Lake Tribune. 

“Good reading—as romantic as Mayne Reid.”— New York Times Saturday Review of Books. 

“Has the faculty of making his characters real.”— Evening Telegram. 

“An enjoyable story thrilling in incident, clever in character drawing and full of picturesque 
description and the peculiar humor of the plains.”— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The PRAYING SKIPPER 

By RALPH D. PAINE 

With Illustrations by Blumenschein , Lyendecfer , Ayltvard. Clarky, 

and Sydney Adamson. 'Price. £1.50 

One of the distinctive and premising books of the year. The stories portray strong deeds 
and deal with varied and contrasting types. This is what has been said of them. 

The Editor of a great magazine called The Praying Skipper “A great story with a touch of 
genius.” Another famous editor characterized The Last Pilot Schooner as ‘ the best newspaper story 
ever written.” The great Harvsrd-Yale boar race story, “A Victory Unforeseen,” when it appeared 
in magazine form was called “the finest story of American college life ever written” and likened to 
Tom Brown. 


The LUCKY PIECE 

By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 

it h frontispiece in color Price , £1.50 

A charming outdoor love story by a writer of tried and known ability. The action takes place 
mostly in the great Adirondack wilderness, and all lovers of the North Woods will enjoy this book. 

It is just the book for summer reading, being a novel with a good plot and plenty of incident. 

The New York Tribune says of it: “The novel gains its unquestioned interest from the natural¬ 
ness and wholesomeness of the characters themselves, from the sympathetic interpretation of nature 
in her half-tamed aspects, from the breath of the woods and the invigorating quality of the mountain 
life in which the most of the tale is set ” 


The Outing Publishing Company 

35-37 West 31st Street, - - - NEW YORK 
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PUTNAM’S NEW NOVELS 

Third Impression 


No. 101 

^ By WYMOND CAREY, author of Monsieur 
Martin,” etc. Illustrated by Walter Paget. 
Crown 8 vo, $1.50. 

A stirring story of adventure during the 
war of the Austrian Succession. No. 101 was 
the cipher used as a signature by a daring spy, 
through whose agency the English were sup¬ 
plied with exact and unerring knowledge con¬ 
cerning the French plans. 

“Full of action, mystery, love, and the glitter 
of a fascinating court.”— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Second Impression 

Peter and Alexis 

The Romance of Peter the Grea^t 

By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI, author of 
‘“The Death of the Gods,” ‘“Romance of the 
Leonardo da Vinci,” etc. Crown 8 vo, $1.50. 

This is the concluding novel .in Merej- 
kowski’s Trilogy. It is a picture, vivid and 
true, of classes and conditions, of court and 
society, of peasant and wild religious beliefs in 
Russia at the- beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

“Overpowering in its realism.”— Washington Star. 
“A story of very great power.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

The Severed Cup 

By VINCENT BROWN, author of “A Mag- 
dalen’s Husband,” etc. Crown 8 vo, $1.50. 

The Sacred Cup sets forth the position of a 
mature woman, refined, strong, and good, con- 
' fronted with the fact that the man to whom 
she is engaged has been guilty of a shameful 
sin. The story is told with delicacy and re- 
’ serve, and the characters of the men are par¬ 
ticularly real. 

“One of the strongest tales of the year—a story 
of real depth.”— Grand Rapids Herald. 

Ready June 9th 

A Son of the People 

By BARONESS ORCZY, author of “The 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” Crown 8 vo, $1.50. 

A romance of the Hungarian plains—the 
hero, a handsome young peasant, who, having 
inherited a fortune from his thrifty father, is 
enabled to save a Hungarian nobleman from 
losing all his lands, and in return receives the 
hand of the lord’s daughter, whom he has long 
worshiped from afar. Like The Scarlet Pim¬ 
pernel the present story is of intense dramatic 
interest and shows great emotional strength. 


Second Impression 

All That Wa.s Possible 

By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS, au- 
thor of “Belchamber,” etc. Crown 8 vo, with 
colored frontispiece by F. S. Coburn. $1.50. 
Mr. Sturgis has written another striking 
novel. It treats with delicacy and reserve a 
situation hard to handle without some disre¬ 
gard of merely conventional proprieties. 

“Interesting and artistic. Could not be praised 
too highly.”— N. Y. Tribute. 

“Very blight. One of the cleverest surprises to 
be ftund in fiction.”— N. Y. Globe. 

SaJrvts in Society 

By MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS. 
Crown 8 vo, $1.50. 

This novel won the prize offered by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin for the best novel by an author 
who had never before had a work of fiction 
published. It is a story of the effect upon a 
young printer and upon his wife of sudden ac¬ 
cession to wealth, title, and social success. In 
their changed circumstances each meets a 
“kindred soul,” and the perilous relations of 
the four characters result in an absorbing en¬ 
tanglement of plot. 

A Lost Ca.\ise 

By GUY THORNE, author of “When It Was 
Dark,” etc. Crown 8 vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Thorne, the author of that remarkable 
religious novel, When It Was Dark, which has 
become the theme of hundreds of sermons and 
has received the highest commendation in the 
secular press as well as in the religious publi¬ 
cations, has written another powerful novel, 
dealing with present-day aspects of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. The new story is marked by the 
same dramatic and emotional strength which 
characterized the earlier work. 

“A curious story, skillful and interesting.”— N. 
Y. Sun. 

“A very strong and vital book.”— N. Y. American. 

Ready June 9th 

The Shock of Battle 

By PATRICK VAUX, author of “Thews of 
England.” Crown 8 vo, Illustrated, $1.50. 

A stirring story based upon an imaginary 
war between Great Britain and Germany 
shortly after the opening of the Panama Canal. 
Through a series of accidents an unwilling but 
courageous newspaper reporter is forced to 
become an eye-witness, almost a participant of 
the naval operations in the West Indies. His 
vivid and startling accounts of modern war¬ 
fare—hideous and ghastly scenes on board one 
of the new naval fighting machines in action— 
are extremely powerful. 


Send for Neiv 
Illustrated Catalogue 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and 
London 
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Uncle William 

“A ffebu 'Relative for E-Oerybody” 

By JENNETTE LEE 

JpOR truthful simplicity and whole¬ 
some philosophy of life this 
littlevolume of “Uncle William”out- 
ranks any recently published fiction. 
It belongs to the David Harum class, 
but is a far more artistic piece of 
work, being well rounded and nicely 
proportioned, showing the master 
workman. 

Louisville Courier-fournaL 

“A Character to Warm y our Heart” 

Ch icago Record-Herald. 

Uncle William is lazy, unconscionably lazy. The 
best thing he can see about the “artist business ” is 
that it is a “settin’ one.” But he has a way of 
doing his duty, that is, whatever happens to be next 
his hand—“jest livin’ along” he calls it. And 
there is a curious friendship between him and his 
rather crusty old neighbor, Andy. Andy ought to 
have been a mean man, so the artist says, but “ he 
hain’t, no, not so to speak,’’ as Uncle William 
explains. “There’s mean spots—rocks; you have 
to steer some, but it’s sandy bottom if you know how 
to make it.” Uncle William knows how, and, as he 
says, he has anchored on Andy a good many years. 
The story has all the charm of a perfectly 
painted picture. Oye will not soon forget the little 
house on the cliff, glowing with turkey red calico 
furnishings ; the cat purring contentedly in the warm 
depths; the ship’s lantern swinging in the window, 
and the big massive form of the old man reaching for 
his spectacles behind the clock, preparatory to making 
the chowder—the crude, homely comfort of it all. It 
is a love story, too, for is there not an artist and a 
girl? New York Globe. 

Frontispiece by Frederic Dorr Steele . £ 1.00 


Tloofa to read 
this Summer 

(besides “Uncle William.’’) 

The Truth About Tolna 

That very clever up-to-date story of the 
loves of young men and maidens, by Ber¬ 
tha Runkle author of “The Helmet of 
Navarre.” Full of humor and life-interest. 
Frontispiece in color 

by Henry Hutt. $1.50 

A Diplomatic Adventure 

The new story by Dr. S. Weir Mitcheli,— 
an exhilarating comedy, told with vigor, 
color and certainty of touch. The scene 
is Paris at the time of the American Civil 
War, and most of the characters are 
Americans. 


Frontispiece 
by R cl yea. 


$1.00 


The Lady of The Decoration 

As sweet a love tale as any reader could 
wish for,— the scene laid in Japan where 
the heroine goes to teach in a mission kin¬ 
dergarten. The incidental descriptions of 
Japan and Japanese life arc fascinating. 
By Frances Little. $1.00 

The Intellectual Miss Lamb 

Here Florence Morse Kingsley, who wrote 
“Titus: A Comrade of the Cross,” as well 
as “The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” 
tells the story of a pretty instructor in 
psychology who thinks she prefers her mis¬ 
sion to matrimony. 

Frontispiece 

by Fisher 75 cents 


The Long Day 


That remarkable “Story of a New York 
Working Girl,” a book which is arousing 
people everywhere,—a true story that grips 
the heart and thrills to the final word. 
Suggestive, too, as to bettering present con¬ 
ditions. 

Frontispiece $1.20 net 

by Hambidge (postage n cents ) 


The Northerner 


Norah Davis’s strong novel of a Northern 
man in an Alabama town and what befell 
him. The love interest of this story is 
exquisite. 

By Norah Davis $1.50 


In Old Bellaire 


Here Mary Dillon, author of “The Rose 
of Old St. Louis,” gives us a beautiful 
lcve-storj', the scene laid in a quaint Penn¬ 
sylvania college town cn the outbreak of 
the Civil War. You will enjoy every page 
of it. 

11 lust rated 

by Relyea. $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK 
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Leading Summer Fiction 


PAM DECIDES 

By BETTINA VON HUTTEN 

Author of PAM 

“Anybody who followed Pam through her first 
instances will be equally well rewarded for fol¬ 
lowing her through the sequel. She is consist¬ 
ently Pam to the last chapter.”— IV. Y. World. 

COWARDICE COURT 

By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 

Author of “Beverly Graustark,” NEDRA, etc. 

“The best thincr that McCutcheon has done. 

<_5 

A very delectable bit of reading.” 

—Baltimore Sun. 


BARBARA WINSLOW 
REBEL 

By ELIZABETH ELLIS 

“ There is something exceeding¬ 
ly winsome about Barbara ; she 
is such a merry madcap of a girl, 
and yet as feminine as one could 
wish or imagine.” 

—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 

“ Barbara is an alluring creature 
—a girl of brave heart, sweet 
spirit, high courage, warm 


temper, 


and 


fascinating moods 


and qualities.” 

—Chicago Record^ Her aid. 


THE PATRIOTS 

By Cyrus Townsend Brady 

Author of “ The Southernersetc . 

“ The best story Dr. Brady has 
yet written, certainly far superi¬ 
or to his other story of the civil 
war, ‘ The Southerners.’ ” 

—Mobile Register. 

THE SCHOLAR’S 
DAUGHTER 

By Beatrice Harraden 

Author of ‘‘Ships That Pass in the Night." 

“A charming little story, fresh 
and sweet, like the breath from 
the wild-wood.” 

—Buffalo Evening News. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 
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•VACATION READING* 


* 


a 


I 



Mr. Pratt 

. 

THE $ 


VQICE 9F THE 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 

STREET 


Author of “Cap’n Eri” (in its eighth 



edition) and “ Partners of the Tide.” 



Mr. Pratt, clam-digger, is confronted by two Wall 



Street men and their valet, who wish to lead the 


Joseph C.Lincoln 

“natural life.” They hire Mr. Pratt to help them 
do it. 

•ERNEST-POOLE- 


i2mo, cloth, $1.50 



* 


BY SEASHORE 

TAKE THESE BOOKS 
WITH YOU 


The Voice of the Street 


A story of temptation 


By ERNEST POOLE 


It is a story of a great singer with the gambling spirit in his 
blood. A story of temptation and conflict, of love and chance. 

i2mo, cloth, illus., $1.50 


.a 


The Ancient 
Miracle 

A romance of the Northern wilderness 
By JANE GROSVENOR COOKE 
i2mo, cloth, illus., $1.50 


An Island Cabin and The House in 
the Woods —The exhilarating breath of 
the sea and the fragrance of the mountain 
balsam are in these books by ARTHUR 
HENRY. Each, $1.50 


© 

E 

HAND 


EMESSON 

GIFFORD 

TAYLOR 


* 


The Upper Hand 

By EMERSON G. TAYLOR 

In the Squire’s house, in a New England village, there has been a 
tragedy in the night. Later a piratical sea-farer appears and the 
village becomes a scene of strange adventure. I2mo> doth $1.50 


BY MOUNTAIN 

PUT THESE BOOKS IN 
YOUR GRIP 


Cap’n Eri 

{Eighth Edition) and Partners of the 
Tide. Two strong, humorous novels of 
the New England Coast, by JOSEPH C. 
LINCOLN. Each, $1.50 


ipipE- : - 

M-sunset 


The Sunset Trail 

War, Romance and Humor of the old cattle 
days, by ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, 
author of “ The Boss.” $1.50 


w 


f A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 11-15 E. 24th St., New York 

|*L---;--- 


•«+»«»«» *♦* *» e® *» ««> *» «»«»*»> *jc« ««9 «t» m> 
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YARD & Books for Summer Read in q 

COMPANY 1 / 


MOFFAT, 
YARD & 
COMPANY 



IN VANITY FAIR 

By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 

A brilliant tale of fact, unmatchable in fiction. The 
story of the birth and development of current fashions is 
here seen to be the story of one of the great forces of our 
modern life. It is an astonishing revelation of human na¬ 
ture. It abounds in humor, fascinating characterization, 
lively incident and vivid description. 

Next in importance to Baedeker 

With 16 Double Illustrations, $1.50 net. 

(Postage 15 cents.) 


Brilliant New Fiction 


THE INVISIBLE BOND 

With Double Frontispiece in Colors by 
C. Allan Gilbert ----- $1.50. 

By ELEANOR TALBOT KIN KEAD 

A forceful novel of life and character in 
the Kentucky of to-day, built around two 
women of strongly opposing types and 
characters. It is a story of unusual ac¬ 
complishment by a writer destined to a 
future. 


Where Speech Ends 

Beautifully Illustrated, $1.50. 

R) BOBERT HIVEN SCHAEFFLER 

WITH A PRELUDE BY 

HENRY VAN DYKE. 

A novel of the orchestra which gives us, 
in a really fine, human love story, a very 
sincere, informed and intelligent study of 
its environment. It is a tale of great 
spirit. 


READY JUNE FIRST 

SANDY FROM THE SIERRAS 

A Story of San Francisco 

By RICHARD BARRY 

Author of “ Port Author : A Monster Heroism" 

Mr. Barry’s rapid vision, keen insight, fine enthusiasm and very remarkable power 
of vivid, telling phrase, make of this book, his first full novel, a performance of unusual 
power and accomplishment. He is greatly at home in the altogether fascinating story of 
Sandy’s strenuous career, his hardy, impressionable boyhood in the mountains, his 
attempts upon fortune in San Francisco, his steady development of character and will 
in the struggle upward and his eventual success. 

Illustrated by Fletcher C. Ransom. 121110, $1.50. 


THIRD EDITION IN PREPARATION 

A CORNER IN WOMEN 

By TOM MASSON 

Mr. Masson is, in the best and highest sense, the most American of humorists; his 
themes are Home and Love, and the things men and women do, and say, and 
think at work and at play, the whole built upon that sincerity and saturated with that 
genuine humor which are the savor and the characteristic of the best American life. 

Cover by Gibson. 70 Illustrations, $1.60 net. (Postage 18 cents.) 

I MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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The New Macmillan Novels 


Mr. Owen Wister’s best novel 
Lady Baltimore ciot*, $ 1.50 

“ ‘ Lady Baltimore ' is, in short, not only as good a book as ‘ The Virginian ’ but 
in its totally different way, a much better one.”— The New York Tribune. 

“ A triumph of art . . . the best interpretation of the spirit of the Old South 

that has been made ... a true American novel in subject, spirit, and atmos¬ 
phere.”—Editorial by Hamilton Mabie in The Outlook. 

Dr. Andrew Macphail’s new novel 
The Vine of Sibmah Cloth , $1.50 

The author’s intimate knowledge of Puritan times gives the vitality of real life to 
the adventures of the valiant soldier who, after the Restoration, went seeking a 
certain winsome woman among Puritan divines and Puritan pirates, among Jesuits, 
Quakers, soldiers and savages. 

Mr. John Luther Long’s new novel 
The Way of the Gods Cloth , $r.5o 

As readers of “ Madame Butterfly ” know, there is no one, since the death of Laf- 
cadio Hearn, who can make Japanese life so charming as does Mr. Long. This 
story of the little samurai, hardly big enough to be a soldier, and of how the fair 
eta Hoshiko met his obligations for him, is very real and appealing. 

Agnes and Egerton Castle’s new novel 
If Youth But Knew Cloth , $ 1.50 

“ They should be the most delightful of comrades, for their writing is so apt, so 
responsive, so joyous, so saturated with the promptings and the glamour of spring. 
It is because ‘ If Youth But Knew * has all these adorable qualities that it is so fas¬ 
cinating.”— Cleveland Leader. 

Mabel Osgood Wright’s new novel 
The Garden, You and I cu>th,% 1.5° 

The new book by the author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife ” and “ People 
of the Whirlpool,” is a story of new friends as charming in their own way as 
“Barbara” herself. Their highly original vacation is described from more than 
one point of view, each more deliciously funny than the next. 

READY JUNE 20 

The new novel by the author of “The Crisis” 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
Coniston 

By far the best and most interesting novel that the author of “Richard Carvel” 
has written. Illustrated with drawings by Florfnce Scovel Shinn. 


Published by the Macmillan Company 

64766 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


7 



x 












From “ Life in the O r en ” Copyright. 190C, by CLailci fcredeiick Holder. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

CASTING IN THE UPPER BIG POOL, DEEP CREEK, SAN BERNARDINO RANGE. 


r 


LIFE IN THE OPEN. 



np O follow the wild animal to his native 
* haunts for study or sport, to observe the 

bird in his nest or 
on the wing and 
picture his pretty 
body and grace¬ 
ful actions with 
pen and kodak, 
or bring him to 
earth with the 
sure aim of the 
e n t h u s i a Stic 
s p o r tsman, to 
v. ander by the 
silver stream 
where finest fish 
delights the 
heart of the 
disciple of Izaak 
Walton, or to plant gardens rich in Bowers 
or fruit, are still favorite pursuits of that 
holiday time we all look forward to as the 
Paradise awaiting us in some of the weeks 
of the long year in which so many lead the 
strenuous business, or professional, or society 


From “Camp Kits and Camp Life.” Copy¬ 
right, 1900. by Charles Stedman Hanks. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

SATISFIED WITH HIS CATCH. 


life. 


“Tell you what I like the best, 
’Long about knee-deep in June, 
’Bout the time strawberries meits 
On the vine—some afternoon, 
Like to jist git out an’ rest, 

An’ not work at nothin’ else.’’ 


But this dolcc far niente method of the poet 
would be monotonous to the active American 
who often obtains a rest through a mere 
change of employment, and plans for his 
vacation something that shall take him into 
the open, even if it involves a straining of a 
new set of muscles or the exercise of hitherto 
unused brain matter. Our President rests 
from the cares of state in hunting wild game, 
courts Nature in her wildest aspects in “the 
forest primeval,” climbs mountains, endures 
privation and danger, returning to the White 
House a wholly new man after a few weeks 
of the “simple life.” among the rough sons of 
the soil of the western border. President 
Roosevelt’s recent writings gathered in book- 
form under the title of “Outdoor Pastimes of 
an American Hunter” pictures adventures 
thrilling and exceptional with cougars and 
bears, deer and elk, and other game large and 
small indigenous to the mountains and forests 
of the far west. Mr. Roosevelt’s enjoyment 
of life is so intense, he is so observing and 
instructive, that one finds innumerable pleas¬ 
ures in his book, which is as many-sided and 
spontaneous as himself. Photographs taken 
on the trip illustrate the text, presenting the 
President in some of his happiest moods. 

Another enthusiastic wooer of Nature, 
Charles Frederick Holder, draws upon the 
impressions of twenty years spent in Southern 
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From “Camp Kits and Camp Life.’’ Copyright, 1906, by Charles Stedman Hanks. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

A LEAN-TO CAMP. 


California along the shore or in the moun¬ 
tains of Sierre Madre to construct his latest 
book, “Life in the Open.” Not only are hunt¬ 
ing and fishing exploits of winters and sum¬ 
mers recalled, but the fruits and flowers of 
this wonderful country are described, its great 
scenic marvels dwelt upon, many statistics and 
useful information completing a volume that 
to the hunter or tourist represents a most in¬ 
teresting and indispensable companion. Every 
vacation seeker needs for his hunting or fish¬ 
ing expedition, or his sojourn in the woods, 
a copy of “Camp Kits and Camp Life,” by 
Charles Stedman Hanks, the author of 
“Hints to Golfers,” who has often used the 
pen-name of “Niblick.” He will find every¬ 
thing in it he may desire to know about 
camps and camp-fiies, camp cooking, what to 
do if lost in the woods, with many suggestions 
for fishing, trapping or hunting derived from 
the author’s own experiences. Another little 
book supplementary to the preceding is “Bob 
and the Guides,” by Mary R. S. Andrews, 
also most helpful although written in diarj r 
form by a very mischievous boy. It has its 
scene in a camp in Canada, and relates the 
amusing adventures of the grown-ups gath¬ 
ered there, in a way no one can fail to enjoy. 
One may learn, too, much that is new about 
camping and hunting. 

The scientific study of the dwellers in the 
open, the investigations of their habits and 


wild ways, the suggestion founded upon great 
research that they may have a language of 
their own, that they may even think and rea¬ 
son and possess emotions nearly akin to those 
of the human, have resulted in volumes of 
delightful reading that appeal strongly to the 
learned and unlearned alike, and portray va¬ 
cations of longer or shorter periods, novel and 
fascinating in the extreme. The camera plays 
a strong part in the majority of these books, 
producing exact pictures of animals and birds 
taken from life. Sila A. Lettridge’s “Animal 
Snapshots and How Made” is a narrative of 
the author’s own observations and experi¬ 
ences in studying our friends in fur and 
feather, in which the photographs illustrate 
the facts in an instructive and charming man¬ 
ner. Schillings’ “Flashlights in the Jungle” 
comes from a well-known German naturalist, 
who with nearly one hundred assistants pene¬ 
trated to the heart of equatorial Africa, and 
photographed by flashlight at night the wild 
beasts in their lairs. That their adventures 
bordered on the marvellous goes without say¬ 
ing, and that the illustrations taken from 
photographs so exceptionally made stand 
for pictures of animal conditions never be¬ 
fore attempted to be reproduced show the 
work and magnitude of Professor Schillings’ 
work. 

Arthur H. Beavan’s “Animals I Have 
Known” is devoted to British wild and do- 
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mestic animals and to the wild life of Aus- 
tialasia and South America. Some studies 
of animal life in the far north are embraced 
in “Northern Trails,” by William J. Long, 
illustrated artistically by Charles Copeland. 
“Wilderness Babies” and “Animal Heroes” 
are both along the same lines, taking familiar 
animals and weaving a story out of their 
adventures and imaginary thoughts and fan¬ 
cies. The last named is from the pen of 
Ernest Thompson Seton, made famous by his 
“Wild Animals I Have Known.” The first 
book has as its author J. A. Schwartz. “Ex¬ 
tinct Animals,” by Dr. Edwin Ray Lankester, 
describes in simple language the various ani¬ 
mals which have become extinct—the reptiles, 
fish, birds and four-footed beasts. The book 
represents a course of lectures adapted to a 
juvenile audience given by the author during 
1903-4 at the Royal Institution, London. “The 
Fox,” by Thomas F. Dale, treats of the breed¬ 
ing, habits and sportsmen’s methods of deal¬ 
ing with this wily animal. The volume be¬ 
longs to the Fur , Feather and Fin Series. 
“Red Fox” tells the life and adventures in 
story form of a fox that was quite a hero of 
romance in Charles G. D. Roberts’s inimitable 
style. The author of “Red Saunders'* and 
“Mr. Scraggs” brings his favorite hero into 
new combinations in “Red Saunders’ Pets,” 
displaying his eccentric philanthropy in his 
adoption of various kinds of “critters,” who 


make rather ridiculous returns for the kind¬ 
ness bestowed upon them. 

In “Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico” C. W. 
Beebe, Curator of Ornithology of the New 
York Zoological Park, records the experiences 
and observations of a trip across Mexico from 
Veia Cruz to the Pacific and back made by 
his wife and himself, during the winter of 
1903 and 1904. They found great pleasure in 
roughing it, camping out with their guide, or 
living in the saddle. They not only studied 
the birds, but other forms of animal life 
about them. The camera was their chief as¬ 
sistant, as it was in the following works: 
“The Home Life of Wild Birds,” a new 
method of the study and photography of birds,, 
by Francis Hobart Herrick, who this year 
publishes a new revised edition of this work, 
first issued in 1901, with nearly fifty new illus¬ 
trations from nature. “Birds I Have Known,” 
by Arthur H. Beavan, records the author’s 
experience of birds during many years in 
many lands and on many seas. The story of 
a white and bk'ck magpie, who learned in 
captivity to talk “man-talk,” is given in 
“Chatwit,” by Philip Verrill Mighels. Es¬ 
caping again to the woods he boasts so loudly 
of his accomplishments that he becomes the 
centre of much gossip and endless conspir¬ 
acies, in which all the wild creatures take 
part. 

Outdoor life will never lose its charm, nor 
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will its literature ever entirely cease. New 
books are continually being published about 
gardens and trees, and special plants and 
flowers. The newest ones are “Common 
Sense Gardens, How to Plan and Plant 
Them/’ by Cornelius V. V. Sewell, rich in 
practical information about everything the 
man or woman wants to know in working his 
or her own little bit of ground. Louise Shel¬ 
don’s “The Seasons in a Flower Garden” is 
recommended to amateurs who have small 
gardens. It is a guide to the securing a va¬ 
riety of constantly flowering plants from 
April to November. “The Amateur Gard¬ 
ener’s Rose Book,” taken from the Ger¬ 
man of Julius Hoffman and adorned with 
colored plates from drawings by Hermann 
Friese, relates to the raising, culture and gen¬ 
eral treatment of roses. Although from a 
German gardener’s point of view, the infor¬ 
mation will be none the less useful to Amer¬ 
ican rose-growers. “The Country Day by 
Day,” by E. Kay Robinson, is an English 
year of outdoor life, depicted by an English 
writer, who chronicles every changing aspect 
of the earth and clouds, the beast and birds 
and flowers, in the form of a diary, illustrated 
with reproductions of photographs from na¬ 
ture. A continuous story of gardening, be¬ 
ginning with a window garden in January 
and going through the planting of the out¬ 
door garden in the spring and summer, is of¬ 
fered in “A Little Garden Calendar for Boys 
and Girls,” by Albert Bigelow Paine. Other 
volumes in this line are Gibson and Jellifle’s 
“Our Native Orchids,” G. A. Woolson’s 
“Ferns and How to Grow Them,” a prac¬ 
tical handbook uniform with the author’s 


“Roses and How to Grow Them,” and J. E. 
Rogers’s “The Tree Book.” A recital of the 
triumphs of modern agriculture in America 
may be enjoyed in W. S. Harwood’s “The 
New Earth,” the writer who gave us “New 
Creations in Plant Life.” The basis of 
the work is the researches chiefly of scien¬ 
tists in government and state bureaus, but so 
attractively prepared as to be most readable 
by the unscientific man or woman. 

Sport and adventures in many seas with 
spear and rod are embraced in another of 
Charles Frederick Holder’s books of the year, 
namely, “The Log of a Sea Angler.” Florida 
is the scene of the larger number of the epi¬ 
sodes, while others have their setting in other 
localities from Maine to California. “The 
Practical Angler, or, the Art of Trout Fish¬ 
ing,” by W. C. Stewart, is a volume for the 
fisherman’s kit when idling away the hot 
summer days. “The Book of the Automo¬ 
bile” has for its subject an article for sport 
and pleasure, so largely in evidence in the 
outdoor life that it deserves a mention in this 
place. As prepared by Robert T. Sloss it 
seemingly covers all one could possibly want 
to know in the history or management of this 
annihilator of time and space. “Polo, Past 
and Present,” by Thomas F. Dale, the lat¬ 
est issue of Country Life Library of Sports , is 
historical as well as rich in information. It 
is certainly a means of obtaining open-air ex¬ 
ercise not to be neglected. “Pilgrimages to 
Old Homes” in historical by-ways of old 
England comes from the pen of Fletcher 
Moss. Health and strength came from visits 
to old gardens and picturesque grounds, the 
book containing a fund of information. 



From *• Ferns ami How They Grow.” Copyright, 1906, bj’ Doubleday, Page & Co. 


TWO VALUABLE GARDEN FERNS. 








From ‘ The M.ij or of Warwick.’’ Copyricht, 1906, by 
Herbert M. Hopkins. (Houghton, Mifflin ii Co.) 

"have you noticed how silent it has grown?” 


“THE BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


A CCORDING to Ruskin, "all books are di- 
visible into two classes, the books of the 
hour and the books of all time.” It is "the 
books of the hour” to which we would call at¬ 
tention—the novels in fact, which take the 
lead over every other class of publications, re¬ 
membering always that any one of them, or 
all of them, may be counted some day among 
"the books of all time.” 

As one reads novels chiefly for amusement, 
to fill the idle holiday hours, when trying to 
forget the serious problems of life, we shall 
mention first some of the lighter works 
with "happy endings” as most in harmony 
with the season and especially calculated to 
soothe weary minds and gently excite the 
risibles. Owen Wister’s "Lady Baltimore” 
is a charming dainty novel of Charleston, 
South Carolina, introducing the old aristo¬ 
cratic set, a survival of the war, and discuss¬ 
ing frankly the negro question from the 
southerner's viewpoint. The author’s fine 
wit individualizes his characters with artistic 
precision,and throws a romantic glamour over 
every-day events. Who does not remember 
the moments of exquisite pleasure spent in 
reading "Ships That Pass in the Night?” 
The writer of that novel, Beatrice Harraden. 


presents a new work under the title of "The 
Scholar’s Daughter,” in which a father would 
restrain the natural impulses of a young girl 
towards love and companionship, and make 
her a “book-worm” like himself. The set¬ 
ting is a fine old house in a quaint English 
town. The plot is not exciting, but is deveL 
oped with the realism and grace that marked 
Miss Harraden’s first novel. Paris in 1862 is 
the scene of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s "A Diplo¬ 
matic Adventure.” It is related by a secretary 
to the American Legation, and has to do with 
a stolen dispatch. Dr. Mitchell is never more 
at home than among Parisian landmarks. 
His story, one of cross-purposes, involv¬ 
ing a pretty woman, is. in his most genial 
mood, overflowing with funny incidents. 
"The Chateau of Montplaisir” bubbles over 
with frolic ‘ and amusing situations brought 
about through the antics of a wealthy old 
soap boiler, who endeavors to have him¬ 
self counted among the French aristocracy. 
It is one of the best specimens of Molly El¬ 
liot Seawell’s clever work. Love is "The 
Eternal Spring” that finds its chronicler in 
Neith Boyce, the pen name for Mrs. Hutchins 
Hapgood. A charming villa just outside of 
Florence belonging to a young American 
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From “The Idlers.” Copyright, 1906, by L. C. Page & Co. 

RENEE BUCKINGHAM. 


widow’ is the stage upon which this poetical 
drama of a beautiful Italian summer is played. 
Anna Chapin Ray has written another story 
of 'Quebec in “Hearts and Creeds,” tracing 
the unhappiness springing from a marriage 
between a Catholic and Protestant. Outdoor 
life plays a large part in the story. “The 
Truth About Tolna,” by Bertha Runkle, 
whose first story, “The Helmet of Navarre,” 
was so favorably received, has an operatic 
tenor for its hero. “Pam Decides” carries 
forward the story of that unconventional he¬ 
roine “Pam,” the Baroness Bettina von Hut- 
ten’s successful story of last year. Add to 
this group “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” by' S. 
Macnaughton, relating the convalescing of a 
young Englishman returned from South Af¬ 
rica ; “A Motor Car Divorce,” by Mrs. Louise 
Closser Hale, a charming story for the owner 
of an automobile; and “The Wheel of Life,” 
by Ellen Glasgow, whose scenes and charac¬ 
ters reproduce the homes and the people of 
old-fashioned New York still lingering 
around Gramercy Park. Still to be named 
among the novels warranted to leave no 


shadow behind is Mary Stuart Boyd’s most 
pleasant, homely English tale of “The Misses 
Make-Believe.” Life in London and Devon¬ 
shire is the background to this love story of 
two attractive English girls, whose limited 
means led them often into ridiculous strug¬ 
gles to keep up appearances. 

In “The Quickening,” by Francis Lynde, 
we have a most carefully written novel chief¬ 
ly devoted to depicting the development of a 
young man’s character, born in the Tennessee 
valley and destined for the ministry. George 
Moore’s “The Lake” is a novel of Ireland 
told largely through letters between a Cath¬ 
olic priest and a young girl. “The Shadow 
of Life,” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, is a 
character study painted with keen intellectual 
insight. “The Edge of Hazard,” by George 
Horton, carries a young Bostonian to Siberia 
on a business venture directly before the out¬ 
break of the Japanese war with Russia. “The 
Dawn of a To-morrow,” by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, (now Mrs. Stephen Townesend,) is 
reminiscent of Dickens, as it takes the reader 
among the very poorest of London streets, 
and the most miserable of its inhabitants. Its 
moral is pointed at a rich'and powerful man 
weary of life, who, after hearing the pathetic 
stories of the characters, is convinced there 
is still some work in the world for him to 
accomplish. “The Healers,” by Maarten 
Maartens, successfully satirizes the present 
fads and theories of unscientific healing. 

Love has not been the sole theme of the 
summer novel, although scarcely one will be 
discovered without its beautiful heroine and 
ardent lover. Other subjects at present oc¬ 
cupying the public mind are discussed in 
many, in an interesting and intelligent way. 
The question of “tainted” money—whether ir 
is not as wrong to accept it as to help in the 
making of it by unscrupulous means—comes 
up in the following novels: “The Evasion,” 
by Eugenia Brooks Frothingham; “Between 
Two Masters,” by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr.; 
and “The Great Refusal,” by “Maxwell Gray,” 
the pseudonym of Mary Gleed Tuttiett. The 
negro has special studies made of his gifts 
and limitations in Emily Selkirk’s “The 
Stigma” and in “In the Shadow,” by Henry 
Cottrell Rowland. “The Jungle,” by Upton 
Sinclair, is a powerful but painful picture of 
the misery and degradation of the workers in 
the stock yards of Chicago. An unflattering 
photograph of the London smart set is pre¬ 
sented in Morley Roberts’s “The Idlers.” “In 
tbe Shoestring Country,” by F. Chamberlin, 
is a story of pobtics in the South in 1900. 
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Good detective stories are always in order. 
No one can make a mistake in selecting any 
one of the group we shall name for a summer 
companion on boat or car, or under the trees 
of one’s summer retreat. To begin with 
there is Mrs. Rohlfs’ (Anna Katharine 
Green) latest, “The Woman in the Alcove;” 
“No. 101,” by Wymond Carey; “The Arncliffe 
Puzzle,” by Gordon Holmes; “The Passenger 
from Calais,” by Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Tales of unusual adventure in various parts 
of the world are comprised in Ervin Ward- 
man’s “The Princess Olga;” Hume’s “Lady 
Jim of Curzon Street;” “The Girl from Tim’s 
Place,” by Charles Clark Munn; “The Pris¬ 
oner of Ornith Farm,” by Frances Powell; 
“The Castle of Lies,” by Arthur H. Vesey; 
“The Voyage of the Arrow to the China 
Seas,” by Thornton Jenkins Hains; and “The 
Cruise of the Conqueror,” by G. Sidney Pater¬ 
noster, being the further adventures of the 
“Motor Pirate.” 


One of the especially good things of the 
moment is Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Fenwick’s 
Career,” in which a poor artist plays his part 
in the cultured London society Mrs. Ward is 
always so happy in depicting. Fenwick’s char¬ 
acter is said to be a study based upon that of 
the English artist, George Romney, although 
the London depicted is of the nineteenth and 
not of the eighteenth century. The many 
admirers of John Luther Long have a treat 
in store in “The Way of the Gods.” Pie has 
written nothing heretofore so intense, so rich 
in real dramatic situations, so full of pathos 
and romance as this story of the Japan of to¬ 
day. The author of “The Abandoned Farmer,” 
Sydney H. Preston, has produced an amusing 
character novel called “On Common Ground ;” 
and character study of a wicked but fascinat¬ 
ing woman is the leading motive of “The In¬ 
visible Bond,” by Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. 

Two very handsomely made books, enriched 
with many decorations in colors, are “Ni- 
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canor, Teller of Tales,” by Miss C. Bryson 
Taylor, and “For the Soul of Rafael,” by 
Mrs. Marah Ellis Ryan. The first is a story 
of Roman Britain, the second has its scene in 
old California. “The Throwback,” by Alfred 
H. Lewis, relates to love and adventure in the 
early days of Texas and the Southwest. “Al¬ 
ton of Somasco,” by Harold Bindloss, is a ro¬ 
mance of the great Northwest. “The Por¬ 
treeve” takes us again to the Devon of Eden 
Phillpotts, and offers us a story of the people 
in which a woman’s revenge brings about a 
tragical ending. An analytic study of a 
woman’s mind when brought face to face with 
an ennobling love is comprised in “All That 
Was Possible,” by Howard Overing Sturgis. 
“Uncle William, the Man Who Was Shif’less,” 
by Jennette Lee, is an amusing character study 
of a Nova Scotia islander. “Lucy of the 
Stars,” by Frederick Palmer, deals with the 
love and politics of the present. “The Mayor 
of Warwick,” by Herbert Muller Hopkins, 
is a story of an up-to-date college town, as is 
“The Tower,” by Mary Tappan Wright. 
“The Cleansing of the ‘Lords,’ ” by Harold 


Wintle, is an entertaining criticism of Eng¬ 
lish political methods. “The House of 
Shadows,” by Reginald J. Farrer, is an odd 
story of an eccentric Englishman. “The 
Girl in Waiting,” by Archibald Eyre, is also 
an English story of unusual incident. “The 
Snare of Strength,” by Randolph Bedford, 
has its scene in Australia. 

If one wants to go back to the old standards y 
and purchase a volume that shall always find 
a place on the library shelf, he must not fail 
to examine the pretty pocket editions of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, the Brontes, Jane 
Austen, embraced in Nelson’s New Century 
Library or the tiny volumes of the World's 
Classics, a series which contains, besides 
poems and essays that have stood the test of 
time, examples of the choicest fiction ever 
written. Wessels’ Popular Copyrighted Fic¬ 
tion is a recent collection of novels that have 
met with readers’ approval, and are placed at 
a very reasonable price. Everyman's Library 
is a selection of the best not only in fiction, but 
in many other literary lines, such as biogra¬ 
phy, poetry, essays and historical romance. 



Uncle William.” 


Copyright, 1903, by The Century Company. 


■? 


UNCLE WILLIAM. 
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From “Lady Betty Across the "Water.” 


Copyright, 1906, by McClure, Phillips & Co. 


"he TURNED AROUND QUICKLY, GLANCED UP AND CAUGHT MY EYES, AS I WAS LOOKING DOWN, 

QUITE DISTRESSED." 


Lady Betty Meets the American Farmer. 

From the Williamsons’ “Lady Betty Across the 
Water” (McClure , Phillips .) 

If any English person should write a novel, 
and make a farmer in it talk like Mr. Trow¬ 
bridge, every one who read the book would 
say he was impossible. He quoted Shake¬ 
speare, and Wordsworth, and Tennyson; and 
in mentioning his work at the hives in the 
morning, asked if we had read Maeterlinck’s 
"Life of the Bee.” From that he fell to dis¬ 
cussing other things of Maeterlinck's with 
Mr. Brett, and incidentally talked of Ibsen. 
There wasn’t the least affectation about it all. 

By and by he left us alone for a few min¬ 
utes, while he went to speak to a man who 
f works on the farm. He was going to show 
us the maple sugar camp when he came back, 
and we sat on a felled oak and waited. 

"What an extraordinary man!” I said to 
Mr. Brett. • 

“You mean because he’s a farmer,” said 
he, his eyes laughing. 

"Well—I suppose I do. But then, of course, 
he’s a gentleman farmer, not an ordinary one 
at all.” 

“He’s a gentleman in the way that all the 
good people in the country round are gentle¬ 
folk, because they’re self-respecting and kind- 
hearted and intelligent. But he comes of 
generations of workers. They make no pre¬ 
tensions to blue blood, though perhaps they 
may have some in their veins, and don’t think 
themselves superior socially to their own farm 


hands—like that one over there. Nor do they 
consider themselves inferior to anybody. 
They simply take it for granted that they are 
the equals of any other American, or for the 
matter of that, persons of any foreign na¬ 
tions.” 

"You needn't be afraid I shall misunder¬ 
stand anything they may do or say,” said I. 
"My ideas about them are beginning to crys¬ 
tallize already, as you thought they would. 
But I’m wondering at them all, still. They’re 
so utterly new to me, so absolutely different 
from any types we have or could have at 
home.” 

. . . "Why, Mr. Brett, in a way I believe 
they’re like Us —more like us, really, deep 
down and far back, than a good many enor¬ 
mously rich people I met at Newport, who 
think no end of themselves and live in palaces, 
and know Royalties abroad. We take our¬ 
selves for granted, and then don’t make any 
more fuss or bother about our manners or 
whether we’re going to do the right thing or 
not. But a few of the people even in vour 
Four Hundred don’t seem quite easy in their 
minds about themselves. I’ve never seen 
anything in big ’houses at home, where I’ve 
been with Mother or Vic, to come near the 
luxury of theirs, yet several I’ve met can’t 
seem to relax and look thoroughly comfort¬ 
able, as if they really liked it. They build 
castles because it’s the smartest thing they 
can do, and because grand people always did 
it a long time ago. Of course, in old times 
you had to live in them and couldn’t have nice 
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seaside cottages with balconies, because if 
you did your enemies shot off your head, or 
poured boiling oil on you; but nowadays they 
merely say horrid things behind your back, 
and it’s just play-acting to build new ones. 
People talk about a man being ‘worth’ so 
many millions, as if it didn't matter what else 
he’s worth, and they seem to be worrying a 
lot about themselves. Now, I can’t imagine 
your cousins doing that. They just take 
themselves for granted, as we do in England. 
Their behaviour is like the air they breathe, 
and as much a part of themselves as that air 
is when it’s in their lungs. There’s a kind of 
invisible bond between our kind of people at 
home and people like these, I think, if you 
come to study it. They are real. There’s 
nothing artificial about them.” 


Phoebe Seeks Fenwick in London. 

From Mrs. Humphry Ward's “Fenwick’s Career.” 

( Harper .) 

With dry, reddened eyes, she stared at the 
portrait of the woman who must have stolen 
John from her. The mere arrangement of 
the room seemed to her excited nerves a sec¬ 
ond outrage;—Mrs. Gibbs’s reception of her 
and all that it had implied, had been the first. 
What could this strange illumination mean, 
but that John’s thoughts were taken up with 
his sitter in an unusual and unlawful way? 
For weeks he could leave his wife without a 
letter, a word of affection. But before going 
out for an hour, he must need light these 
lamps and place them so—in order that this 
finicking lady should not feel herself deserted, 
that he should still seem to be admiring and 
adoring her! 

. . . The poor girl stood there, seething 
with passion, pluming herself on a knowledge 
of the world which enabled her to “see 
through” these abominable great ladies. . . . 
Waves of unreasoning passion swept across 
her. The gentleness and docility of her youth 
had been perhaps mechanical, half-conscious; 
she came in truth of a hard stock, capable of 
violence. She put her hands to her face, 
trembled, and turned away. She began to be 
afraid of herself. 

With a restless hand, as though she caught 
hold of anything that might distract her from 
the picture, she began to rummage among the 
papers on the table. Suddenly her attention 
pounced upon them; she bent her head, took 
up some and carried them to the lamp. Five 
or six large envelopes, bearing a crest and 
monogram, addressed in a clear hand, and 
containing each a long letter—she found a 
packet of these, tied round with string. 
Throwing off her hat and veil, she sat down 
under the lamp, and, without an instant’s 
demur, began to read. 

First, indeed, she turned to the signature— 
“Eugenie de Pastourelles.” Why, pray, 
should Madame de Pastourelles write these 
long letters to another woman’s husband? 

. . . Ah! but wait a moment. Her eye 
fastened greedily on the following passage: 

“I hardly like to repeat what I said the 
other day—you will think me a very intrusive 


person!—but when you talk of melancholy 
and loneliness, of feeling the strain of com¬ 
petition, and the nervous burden of work, so 
that you are sometimes tempted to give it up 
altogether, I can’t help repeating that some. • 
day a wife will save you from all this. I have 
seen so much of artists!—they of all men 
should marry. It is quite a delusion to sup¬ 
pose that art—whatever art means—is enough 
for them, or for anybody. Imagination is the 
most exhausting of all professions!—and if 
we women are good for nothing else we can 
be cushions—we. can ‘stop a chink and keep 
the wind away.’ So pay no attention, please, 
to my father’s diatribes. You will very soon 
be prosperous—sooner perhaps than you 
think. A home is what you want.” 

Kind and simple sentences!—written so in¬ 
nocently, and interpreted so perversely! And 
yet the fierce and blind bewilderment with 
which Phoebe read or misread them was nat¬ 
ural enough. She never doubted for a mo¬ 
ment, but that the bad woman who wrote 
them meant to offer herself to John. She was 
separated from her husband, John had said, 
declaring of course that it was not her fault. 

. . . She started up, goaded by a blind in¬ 
stinct of revenge, seizing she scarcely knew 
what. On the table lay a palette, laden with 
some dark pigment with which Fenwick had 
just been sketching in part of his new picture. 

In a pot beside it were brushes. 

She caught up a large brush, dipped it in 
the paint, and going to the picture—panting 
and crimson—she daubed it from top to bot¬ 
tom, blotting out the eyes, the mouth, the 
beautiful outline of the head—above all, the 
hands, whose delicate whiteness specially en¬ 
raged her. 

When the work of wreck was done, she 
stood a moment gazing at it. Then, violently, 
she looked for writing-paper. She could see 
none: but there was an unused half-sheet at 
the back of one of Madame de Pastourelles’s 
letters, and she roughly tore it off. Making 
use of a book held on her knee, and find¬ 
ing the pen and ink with which, only half an 
hour before, Lord Findon had written his 
check, she began to write: 

“Good-bye, John,—I have found out all I 
want to know, and you will never see me 
again. I will never be a burden on a man 
who is ashamed of me, and has behaved as 
though I were dead.” 


Social Democracy Under the Sea. 

From David M. Parry’s “The Scarlet Empire.” 

(B ebbs-Merrill.) 

“I can not express my debt to you,” said 
Walker. “I am only one of the common 
herd who, penniless and hungry, drop them¬ 
selves into the sea, but now I know that no 
man should throw away his life. I am in¬ 
debted to you for saving me, not only from 
death, but from the crime of self-destruction.” 

“You are a citizen of the upper world,” he 
responded, “and of course do not know that 
all men are penniless in the country to which 
I belong. Money is of no value whatever 
among us, and as for self-destruction, rest, 
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your conscience, for that is not counted by us 
a crime.” 

“For the love of Heaven,” I cried, bewil¬ 
dered by his words, “is this not some cavern 
along the coast, and are you not a citizen of 
the United States?” 

He looked, I thought, in pity at me and 
replied: 

“I know nothing of your United States. I 
am a fisherman, sometimes a surgeon, and I 
am connected with the Fishery Department 
of Atlantis, or, as it is often called, the Scar¬ 
let Empire This chamber is not on the coast 
but at the bottom of the sea.” 

I was too stunned to reply. 

“I foresee,” he continued “that you will ask 
me many questions. So let me tell you that 
the Scarlet Empire is a social democracy, the 
most advanced form of government in history, 
and since you, being a barbarian, only newly 
come from the bleak wilderness beyond the 
waters, may not un¬ 
de r s t and what is 
meant by social de¬ 
mocracy, I must say 
further that ours is a 
land of many laws and 
that among these laws 
is one limiting the 
number of words 
which a man may 
speak in a day. Do 
you observe this little 
instrument?” At this 
he pointed to a small 
object that hung close 
to his throat. “That 
is a verbometer—it is 
a curious contrivance 
too intricate to ex¬ 
plain and the inspec¬ 
tors of speech alone 
have the knowledge to 
read from it the num¬ 
ber of words it regis¬ 
ters. I am limited to 
one thousand words a 
day, and you should 
be aware that I have 
already consumed 
much of this quota on 
yon.” 

“ W hat!” I ex¬ 
claimed, incredulous. 

“I see you are slow 
to believe me or else 
you criticise by in¬ 
nuendo one of the 
laws of the Democ¬ 
racy. It is dangerous 
even to hint a doubt 
as to the righteous¬ 
ness of any law. The 
majority rules in At¬ 
lantis, and the indi¬ 
vidual must obey im¬ 
plicitly. The law plac¬ 
ing a limitation on 
speech was based on 
the discovery made 
generations ago that 
an unrestrained 
tongue leads frequent¬ 


ly to crime and conspiracy; besides, there is 
the further consideration that it is not just, 
save where the occupation makes exception 
necessary, for one individual to talk more 
than another—it is not in consonance with the 
fundamental idea of universal equality which 
the Democracy seeks to enforce.” 

“Pardon me,” I said meekly, “I did not in¬ 
tend to criticise—I was only voicing my sur¬ 
prise.” 

“Let me warn you, then, against being too 
curious or too much surprised—it may get you 
into trouble,” he returned, standing with his 
arms akimbo and looking me over critically 

“I am obliged to you for your warning,” I 
said faintly, feeling a sudden drowsiness. “I 
do not wish to impose on your fund of words, 
but I should like to know the name of my 
rescuer.” 

“I have no name,” was the reply. “My 
number is 713.” 


Copyright, 1906, by The 14obl»s*Mernii to. 


From “ The Scarlet Empire.’ 

“i ONLY SPOKE FOR THE YOUTH,” SHE BEGAN. 
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Resting From Wall Street. 

From Joseph C. L incoln’s “Mr. Pratt.” (Barnes.) 

I see ’em pretty often during tlie next week. 
They used to loaf down to the landing of a 
morning, smoking cigars, and with their hands 
in their pockets. Crazy or not, there was a 
something about ’em that kind of got me; I 
own up I begun to like ’em, in spite of their 
tophamper being out of gear. As a general run 
I don’t hanker for the average city boarder. 
He runs too much to yachting clothes and 
patronizing. Neither the clothes nor the airs 
set well; kind of look like they was second¬ 
hand and made over for him by the folks at 
home. When one of that kind is out sailing 
with me, and begins to lord it and show off 
afore the girls, the Dora Bassett is pretty apt 
to ship some spray over the bow. A couple 
of gallons of salt water, sliced off a wave top 
and poured down the neck of one of them 
fellers is the best reducer I know of; shrinks 
his importance like ’twas a flannel shirt. 

But Nate Scuader’s private patients wa’n’t 
that kind. Not that they wa’n’t dressed. 
Land sakes! I don’t s’pose they wore the 
same vests two days running. But they 
looked like they was used to their clothes, not 
as if they’d just been introduced and didn’t 
feel to home in ’em. And they didn't patron¬ 
ize none to speak of; called me “Skipper” and 
“Sol” just as sociable as could be. And as 
for the girls, they never looked twice at any 
of the hotel ones. Them two skittish females 
that I took over to Trumet used to get in 



From “ Mr. Pratt.’’ Copyright, 190G, by A S. Barnes & Co. 


MR. PRATT AND "THE HEAVENLIES;’’ 


their way and beg pardon and giggle, hoisting 
flirtation signals, so to speak, but Van Brunt 
and Hartley wouldn’t even come up into the 
wind; just keep on their course like they was 
carrying the mail. ’Twas these two females 
that first named ’em “The Heavenly Twins;” 
’twas shortened later to “The Heavenlies.” 

Every time I took the Heavenlies on a 
cruise the more certain I was that they were 
loons—harmless and good-natured, of course, 
but loons just the same. Most generally they 
carried a book along with ’em and read it out 
loud to each other. They’d read a spell and 
then stop and break out with, “By Jove! that’s 
so. He's right, isn’t he?” You’d think that 
book was a human almost, the way they went 
on about it. I’ve heard a minister do the 
same way over the Scriptures; but this wa’n't 
the Bible, the name of it was “The Natural 
Life.” I borrowed it once to look at, but 
’twas all foolishness to me; telling about 
money being a cuss, and such rot. I’ve been 
cussed considerable sence I first went out to 
sea, but not by money—no, sir! 

But Van Brunt would read three or four 
fathom of rubbish out of “The Natural,” and 
then heave to and say: 

“.Odd we didn’t think of that afore, Martin. 
It doesn't count for much, does it? Well, 
we’re through with it now, thank God! Look 
at that sunset. Have a smoke, skipper?” 

And then he’d pass over a cigar that had 
cost as much as ten cusses a box, if I’m any 
judge of tobacco. 


The Mother Meets Dora Nani. 

From “Stories Retold in English.” ( Brentano’s .; 

On principle as much as from necessity, 
Madame Dolland had never entered a theatre. 
She saluted ceremoniously the woman who 
showed her to the seat, and apologized for 
disturbing her neighbors. Shyly she studied 
the boxes, the crystal chandeliers and the 
mystery of the lowered curtain. The music 
fascinated her, but at the same time irritated 
her nerves. Although her heart beat rapidly, 
she did not experience the sensation of grief 
which she had dreaded, but rather a sort of 
. feverish curiosity ior which she reproached 
herself. “My son, my son, what would he 
say?” she thought, and furtively, in order to 
conciliate heaven, she began to tell her beads. 

A scene of fairyland was revealed. A lake 
tinted by. the rays of the setting sun with the 
colonnade of a marble palace extended along 
its border. On the steps appeared the prin¬ 
cess; the applause was deafening. Awaiting 
silence, Dora. Nani remained in an attitude of 
modesty , as if a stranger to the ovation of 
which she was the recipient. To all appear¬ 
ance she was lost in a trance, and there was 
a far-away look in her eyes as she gazed into 
space. Her beautiful bare arms emerged from 
her dress of pure white, and her whole figure 
was lighted up by the flickering rays of the 
dying sunlight. Madame Dolland had never 
imagined anything to equal it. The scene 
appeared to her more beautiful than the 
church decorated for Easter-tide. Dora Nani 
in her halo of blonde tresses, in her garb of 
innocence, which the blood-red sun seemed 
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to smirch, was a saintly 
p i ct u r e calculated to 
bring tears to the eyes. 

Then Dora Nani began 
to speak. The tone of 
her voice was low and 
serious; it caressed; it 
lTi o v e d ; it enchanted. 

Madame Dolland was 
subjugated. 

The actress advanced. 

The grace of her move¬ 
ments made her appear 
more beautiful than in 
repose. Madame Dol¬ 
land did not take her 
eyes away from her. She 
paid scant attention to 
the coming and going of 
the other personages or 
to the dialogue. All her 
interest in the piece was 
concentrated upon Dora 
Nani and she admired 
her. At the fall of the 
curtain, Madame Dolland 
applauded. During the 
entr’acte she did not stir 
from her place. She was 
as if in a dream, and ex¬ 
perienced an indescrib¬ 
able sensation of com¬ 
bined joy and bitterness. 

She seemed to be learn¬ 
ing only now what life 
really meant. 

“Hec son had known 
Dora Nani.” and she was 
conscious of a feeling of 
pride mingled with grief. 

She saw her with the 
eyes of her son; she 
thought she heard him 
say “Beauty alone merits 
our worship,” and, shaken 

in all her beliefs Of yes- Fr ° m “ The RaCe ° f Life '” Copyright, lOOG, by F. M. Buckles &. Co. 

terday, she approved of “moira, i want to speak to you.” 

the sentiment. So when 
Dora Nani at the end of the play marvellously 
expired in the presence of the audience, 

Madame Dolland sobbed: 

“How she must have suffered.” 


A Fateful Meeting. 

From Guy Boothby’s ”The Race of Life ” (F. M. 

Buckles & Co.) 

I am able now to state that at the time of 
our first meeting Moira was exactly twenty 
years of age; but had I judged from her ap¬ 
pearance as I saw her then, I should have 
added to it at least another ten or possibly 
more. That, under happier circumstances, 
she would be beautiful admitted of no doubt, 
but at present she was too haggard and ter¬ 
rified to appear to any advantage. Her pallor, 
whether natural or the result of her night’s 
exposure, was certainly unusual, and con¬ 
trasted strangely with her dark eyes and raven 
hair. Her hands and feet were small and 
shapely, and I noticed that she wore no ring. 
Her dress was oid and much torn. 

For a moment we looked at each other, then 


I rose, and she hastened to follow my ex¬ 
ample. It was then that I discovered how 
tall she was. At a rough guess, she could not 
have stood much under five foot eleven. Her 
figure was lithe, and properly dressed would 
doubtless be graceful. As it was it did not 
show to the best advantage. What her na¬ 
tionality was I could only conjecture from 
her English, but that she had some foreign 
blood in her veins struck me as being more 
than probable. 

“You saved my life,” she cried impulsively, 
holding out her hand to me as she did so. 
“I shall never forget it. My God! what 
should I have done had I not met you. I 
was mad with fear. Oh, this awful night, I 
shall never be able to rid myself of the mem¬ 
ory of it!” 

“Time will do that,” I answered. “I am 
thankful, indeed, that we came across each 
other. Had you been wandering long before 
we met?” 

“An eternity,” she replied, clenching her 
fists and looking straight before her as she 
spoke, though why she did so I could not 
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yourself. I ran in the dark, knowing nothing 
of where I went, yet I will take you straight 
to the spot where he lies. Come.” 


From “ Folly.” Copyright, 1906, by The Baker & Taylor Co. 

"FOLLY.” 

(Frcm a painting by Sigismcnd de Ivanowski.) 

understand. “I believe I must have gone mad 
for the time being. I can only remember run¬ 
ning on and on, striking against trees, falling 
over large stones, and shrieking with terror 
at the lightning, which, I believed, was chas¬ 
ing me like an evil spirit to slay me. Then I 
saw you, seated beside this rock. Who are 
you, sir, and how is it that you happen to be 
here ? I thought there was not a human being 
within miles.” 

“I might ask the same question of you,” I 
replied. "A lady was the last person I ex* 
pected to find out here. As for myself, my 
name is Tregaskis, and I am one of. the 
owners of this and the next station. This is 
a wild part of the world for a girl to be alone 
in. I wonder whether I could manage to find 
your party while you wait here in the shelter 
of this rock. If you can give me any idea of 
•the direction, I would find my horse and set 
out in search of them at once. Doubtless they 
are not very far away.” 

“I am alone,” she answered, and I cannot 
hope to give you any idea of the way she said 
it. "I had a companion, but he is dead. God 
knew him for the villain he was, and sent the 
lightning to kill him.” 

'‘Do you mean that your companion was 
struck by lightning and killed?” I cried, look¬ 
ing at her in amazement. “Surely you don’t 
mean that? Your terror must have made you 
believe it.” 

“It is true,” she cried, stamping her foot as 
if in anger at my contradicting her. “The 
devil sent him into the world to wreck my life, 
but God was on my side and killed him to 
save me. I can see that 3 r ou do not believe 
what I say. Come with me, then, and see for 


Folly’s Game of Whist. 

From Edith Rick erf's "Felly." (Baker & Taylor .) 

Folly looked at her mother-in-law hard, 
then took up the cards and shuffled them. 
All at once, as she began to deal them out, it 
shot through her mind that she might shift the 
responsibility to the shoulders of chance or 
fate. All she had to do was to play fair; and 
the cards should tell her whether she must 
walk along the broad road of wifehood and 
motherhood, or seek him that she loved 
among the bypaths that the world eschewed. 
Dummy should decide the question once for 
all—she perceived the way. A game within a 
game, that should be it. Let the mater win 
and Susan, it was of no consequence; but she 
should play against Dummy, and all that he 
stood for, and of the two of them, who took 
most tricks should score as winner. She 
would stake all on this throw and have done 
with the torture of suspense; and she would 
play fair . . . fair. . . . 

“What are you smiling about, child?” asked 
Mrs. Christie. 

“My own nonsense, dear. _ Suppose—sup¬ 
pose Dummy were the devil himself?” 

“Why, then, you’d get burnt fingers,” was 
the retort. 

“I believe I could play with him,” she in¬ 
sisted. 

“Wed, well, we are waiting,” grumbled the 
old lady. 

Folly was as conscious of a definite plunge 
as if she had dived into cold water. Dummy 
should be the devil, if he it was that tempted 
her to leave all that she had, for love’s sake; 
and she would play against him for husband 
and child. ... It was an insane thing to do, 
she said to herself; and yet she swore that she 
would hold to the innings. 

“Now we shall see what you make of the 
game, with all your cleverness,” said Mrs. 
Christie presently. 

“So we shall”—she was in grim earnest. 

A little later, the old lady asked: “Why do 
you keep all your tricks apart from Dum¬ 
my’s ?” 

“It’s a whim—a fancy,” she answered light¬ 
ly; but followed every step of the game with 
a painful caution, and fever in her cheeks and 
eyes. 

“Dummy has all the cards,” she said hoarse¬ 
ly after a time. “Look: ace, king, knave, ten 
—what show has the poor queen? It’s 
Dummy who’s winning this game, mater. I 
can’t do any better, can I?” 

“Extraordinary!” said Mrs. Christie, study¬ 
ing the cards. “No, I don’t know that you 
can. But then it’s all the same, as you’re 
partners, dear.” 

And Folly smiled. 

But soon her lips began to droop, for in 
the very next deal Susan made a brave show 
of trumps; and in the necessity of meeting 
these, Dummy lay, a crushed heap of low 
cards, swept away, time after time, by her 
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own fighting-men. At the end of the second 
game, her heart was cold, for she—good, duti¬ 
ful, pious Florence!—had thirty tricks and 
Dummy only seventeen. 

By this she knew well enough which way 
her will was bent; but still she played fair. 

In the rubber, Dummy, not allowed the 
slightest advantage, began nevertheless slowly 
to gain upon her. Folly’s heart beat to suffo¬ 
cation as she counted trick after trick to his 
credit. When he came abreast, she bit her 
lip to keep in a cry; and when he passed her, 
she trembled so that she could scarcely hold 
the cards. She was deaf to the triumph of 
materkin in winning the rubber; but her face 
wore the look of one who after long wander¬ 
ing in a labyrinth of blackness has come upon 
a sunny way of exit. 

And she had played fair. Outwardly—yes; 
but she put her hands up to her burning face, 
with shame that all the while her heart and 
will had been with the Adversary. 


“Facts Are Coming, Inspector.” 

From Anna Kalhanne Green's “The Woman in the 
Alcove." (Bobbs-Merrill .) 

“Mrs. Fairbrother wore the real diamond, 
and no imitation, to the ball. Of this I 
feel sure. The bit of glass or paste displayed 
to the coroner’s jury was bright enough, but 
it was not the star of light I saw burning on 


her breast as she passed me on her way to 
the alcove.” 

“Miss Van Arsdale!” 

“The interest which Mr. Durand displayed 
in it, the marked excitement into which he 
was thrown by his first view of its size and 
splendor, conform in my mind the evidence 
which he gave on oath that at that time he be¬ 
lieved the stone to be real and of immense 
value. Wearing such a gem, then, she entered 
the fatal alcove. But now something happened. 
A shout from the driveway, or a bit of snow 
thrown against the window, drew her atten¬ 
tion to a man standing below, holding up a 
note fastened to the end of a whip-handle. I 
do not know whether or not you have found 
that man. If vou have—” The inspector 
made no sign. “I judge that you have not, 
so I may go on with my suppositions. Mrs. 
Fairbrother took in this note. She may have 
expected it and for this reason chose the al¬ 
cove to sit in, or it may have been a surprise 
to her. Probably we shall never know the 
whole truth about it; but what we can know 
and do, is that it made a change in her and 
made her anxious to rid herself of the dia¬ 
mond. It has been decided that the hurried 
scrawl should read, ‘Take warning. He means 
to be at the ball.’ But why was it passed to 
her unfinished? Was the haste too great? 
I hardly think so. I believe in another ex¬ 
planation, which points with startling direct¬ 
ness to the possibility that the person referred 



From “The Womau in the Alcove.” Copyright, 1906, by The Bobbe-Merrill Co. 

“gentlemen, you have all been greatly deceived.” 
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to in this broken communication was not Mr. 
Durand, but one whom I need not name. 
■Oh/’ I burst forth with feverish volubility, as 
I saw the inspector’s lips open in what could 
not fail to be a sarcastic utterance, “I know 
what you feel tempted to reply. Why should 
a servant deliver a warning against his own 
master? If you will be patient with me you 
will soon see; but first I wish to make it clear 
that Mrs. Fairbrother, having received this 
warning just before Mr. Durand appeared in 
the alcove—reckless, scheming woman that 
she was!—sought to rid herself of the object 
against which it was directed in the way we 
have temporarily accepted as true. Relying 
on her arts, and possibly misconceiving the 
nature of Mr. Durand’s interest in her, she 
hands over the diamond hidden in her rolled- 
up gloves, which he, without suspicion, car¬ 
ries away with him, thus linking himself in¬ 
dissolubly to a great crime of which another 
was the perpetrator. That other was the 
man I saw leaning against the wall at the 
foot of the alcove a few minutes before I 
passed into the supper-room.” 


This is Proscribed Land. 

From George B. McCutcheon’s "Cowardice Court ” 
{Dodd, M. & Co.) 

The horsewoman saw him step into the 
middle of the road, smiling oddly but defer¬ 
entially; her slim figure straightened, her 
colour rose, and there was a—yes, there was 
a relieved gleam in her eyes. As she drew 
near he advanced, hat in hand, his face up¬ 
lifted in his most winning smile—savouring 
more of welcome than of repellence. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said ; “doubtless 
you are not aware that this is proscribed 
land.” 

“Then you are Mr. Shaw?” she asked, 
checking her horse with premeditated sur¬ 
prise and an emphasis that puzzled him. 

“Yes, madam,” he responded gravely, “the 
hated Shaw. Permit me,” and 'he politely 
grasped the bridle rein. To her amazement 
I13 deliberately turned and began to lead her 
horse, willy nilly, down the road, very much 
as if she were a child taking her first riding 
lesson. 

“What are you doing, sir?” 
she exclaimed sharply. There 
was a queer flutter of helpless¬ 
ness in her voice. 

“Putting you off,” he an¬ 
swered laconically. She laughed 
in delight and he looked up 
with a relieved smile. “I’m 
glad you don’t mind. I have 
to do it. These feuds are such 
beastly things, you know. One 
'has to live up to them whether 
he likes it or not.” 

“So you are putting me off 
your place? Oh, how lovely!” 

“It isn’t far, you know—just 
down by those big rocks. Your 
line is there. Of course,” he 
went on politely, “you know 
that there is a feud.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve heard you dis¬ 
cussed. Besides, I met Tomp¬ 
kins and James this morning. 
Pardon me, Mr. Shaw, but I 
fancy I can get on without be¬ 
ing led. Would you mind—” 
“My dear madam, there is no 
alternative. I have taken a sol¬ 
emn vow personally to eject 
all Bazelhurst trespassers from 
my place. You forget that I 
am, by your orders, to be thrown 
into the river and all that. Don’t 
be alarmed! I don’t mean to 
throw you into the river.” 

“By my orders? It seems to 
me that you have confused me 
with Lord Bazelhurst.” 

“Heaven has given me keen¬ 
er perception, your ladyship. I 
have seen his lordship.” 

“Ah, may I inquire whether 
he was particularly rough with 
you this afternoon?” 

“I trust I am too chivalrous 
to answer that question.” 

“Will you permit me to ex¬ 
plain my presence on your 
land?” 


From “Cowardice Court.” Copyright, 1906, by Dodd, Mead & Co, 

“SO YOU ARE PUTTING ME OFF YOUR PLACE?” 
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Comf’tabul Living. 

From Jennette Lee’s “Uncle 

William(Century Co.) 

“I got to thinkin’ ’bout it, 
days when I was sailin’, and 
wondering if mebbe the 
Lord wa’n’t gettin’ folks 
ready jest the way he did 
the rocks—rolling ’em over 
and having ’em pound each 
other and claw and fight and 
cool off, slow-like, till byme- 
by they ’d be good sweet 
earth and grass and little 
flowers—comf’tabul to live 
with ” 

The artist sat up. “Do 
you mean to say you 
wouldn’t stop folks fighting 
if you could?” 

Uncle William eyed the 
proposition. “Well, I dun- 
no ’s I ’d say jest that. I’ve 
thought about it a good 
many times. Men al’ays hev 
fit and I reckon they will — 
quite a spell yet. There ’s 
Russia and Japan now: you 
couldn’t ’a’ stopped them 
fightin’ no more ’n two boys 
that had got at it. All 
them Russians and them lit¬ 
tle Japs—we couldn’t ’a’ 
stopped ’em fightin’ — the 
whole of us couldn’t have 
stopped ’em—not unless 
we ’d ’a’ took ’em by the 
scruff o’ the neck and 
thrown ’em down and set on 
’em—one apiece. And I 
dunno ’s that ’d be much 
better ’n fightin’—settin’ on 
’em one apiece.” 

The artist laughed out. 

Uncle William beamed on 
him. “You see, this is the 
way I figger it: Russia and 
Japan wa’n’t fightin’ so 
much for anything they reelly wanted to git. 
It was suthin’ in ’em that made ’em go for 
each other, tooth and nail, and pommel so—a 
kind o’ pizen bubbling and sizzling inside ’em; 
we’ve all got a little of it.” He smiled genial¬ 
ly. “It has to work out slow-like. Some does 
it by fightin’ and some does it by prayin’; and 
I reckon the Lord’s in the fightin’, same as in 
the prayin’.” 

The artist looked at him curiously. “Some 
people call that the devil, you know.” 

Uncle William cleared his throat. He 
picked up a little stone and balanced it 
thoughtfully on the palm of his hand. Then 
he looked up with a slow smile. “I ain't so 
well acquainted with the devil as I ust to 
be,” he said. “I ust to know him reel well; 
ust to think about him when I was out sailin’ 
— figger how to get ahead of him. But late 
years I ’d kind o’ forgot— He’s livin’ .still, 
is he?” 

The artist laughed quietly. “They say so— 
some of them.” 

Uncle William’s smile grew wider and 
sweeter. “Well, let him live. Poor old thing! 


From “In Our Town.’ 


Copyright. J906, by McClure, Phillips & Co. 


SUPPRESSING NOTHING ON ACCOUNT OF THE RESPECTABILITY 
OF THE PARTIES CONCERNED.” 


’T won’t hurt none, and he is a kind o’ com¬ 
fort to lay things on when you ; ve ben, more 
’n usual, cussed.” 


Our Little Daily Newspaper. 

From William Allen White’s ,l Jn Our Town.” 

(McClure, Phillips.) 

Though our loathed but esteemed contem¬ 
porary, the Statesman, speaks of our town as 
“this city,” and calls the marshal “chief of 
police,” we are none the less a country town. 
Like hundreds of its kind, our little daily 
newspaper is equipped with typesetting ma¬ 
chines and is printed from a web perfecting 
press, yet it is only a country newspaper, and 
knowing this we refuse to put on city airs. 
Of course we print the afternoon Associated 
Press report on the first page, under formal 
heads and with some pretence of dignity, but 
that first page is the parlour of the paper, as 
it is of most of its contemporaries, and in 
the other pages they arid we go around in our 
shirt sleeves, calling people by their first 
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From ‘ Problems ot Babyhood. Copyright, 1906, by Henry Holt & Co. 

A ROMPER. 

names; teasing the boys and girls good- 
naturedly; tickling the pompous members of 
the village family with straws from time to 
time, and letting out the family secrets of the 
community without much regard for the feel¬ 
ings of the supercilious. 

Nine or ten thousand people in our town go 
to bed on this kind of mental pabulum, as do 
country-town dwellers all over the United 
States, and although we do not claim that it 
is helpful, we do contend that it does not hurt 
them. Certainly by poking mild fun at the 
shams—the town pharisees—we make it more 
difficult to maintain the class lines which the 
pretenders would establish. Possibly by 
printing the news of everything that happens, 
suppressing nothing “on account of the re¬ 
spectability of the parties concerned,” we may 
prevent some evil-doers from going on with 
their plans, but this is mere conjecture, and 
we do not set it down to our credit. What 
we maintain is that in printing our little coun¬ 
try dailies, we, the scribes, from one end of 
the world to the other, get more than our 
share of fun out of life as we go along, and 
pass as much of it on to our neighbours as we 
can spare. 

No one remembers a time when there were 
not two newspapers in our town—generally 
quarrelling with each other. Though musi¬ 
cians and doctors and barbers are always 
jealous of their business rivals, editors arc so 
jealous of one another, and so shameless 
about it, that the profession has been made a 
joke. Certainly in our town there is a deep- 
• seated belief that if one paper takes one side 
of any question, even so fair a proposition as 
street-paving, the other will take the opposing 
side. 


Freedom to Grow. 

From R. IC. and G. IV. Fils’s “Problems of Baby¬ 
hood.’’ (Holt.) 

I wish that I might also persuade mothers 
of the wisdom and kindness of substituting 
in the case of creeping children some sort of 
“rompers” or bloomers for the ordinary gown. 
They may be made of pretty fabrics, in dainty 
colours if you will, but for the growing, active 
child they afford the freedom which a gown 
never gives. Have you never seen a child try 
to climb into a chair, creep upstairs or do 
some other valuable exercise, only to find him¬ 
self held down by the gown? Such lack of 
freedom is bad for the physical development 
of the child; such constant annoyance frets 
him nervously. The use of rompers has yet 
another point to recommend it, in that it 
makes unnecessary the petticoats which so 
increase the burden of laundering. 

I hope that the time may come, and that 
quickly, when children will be sensibly dressed 
in simple coloured clothes, when mothers can 
watch their vigorous, healthful play without 
constant apprehension of the labour involved 
in white clothes soiled and delicate fabrics 
torn. The effect will be even more artistic, 
since fussy overdressing is least appropriate 
on a child, who requires rather severe simple 
treatment for the accentuation of his own 
beauty. But even were this not so, the com¬ 
plications of dress might well be sacrificed to 
the mother's peace of mind and the child's 
joyous freedom. 


The Mother-love of a Spinster. 

From Kate IV. Ycigh’s "A Specimen Spinster.” 

(Am. Baptist.) 

Maud came to me after I was in bed and 
knelt down with her head beside mine. 

“Is the pain all gone?” she asked, and 
when I said it was, she patted my cheek with 
her soft little hand. 

“Auntie, I am so happy, but I never felt so 
sad in all my life.” She spoke in a low, mus¬ 
ing way, with many pauses, and a voice so 
full of thrilling sweetness I never heard be¬ 
fore. “I want my mother, Auntie; I am 
homesick for my mother. I feel so weak and 
young, and yet so old, as old as Eve! I feel 
as if I had been blind and groping all my life, 
and now the light affrights me. A girl needs 
her mother when she loves a man—when she 
first looks with love into a man’s eyes, and he 
lets her see what love is. Auntie, I love your 
boy Dick till every breath is a pain, the sweet¬ 
est, sorrowfullest pain a girl ever felt. I 
want to be worthy of him, I want to help 
him; you must teach me how to be wise, 
Auntie; you must love me, because no one 
else on earth can make your Dick happy. 
How dare a woman marry a man she does 
not love! And Dick's mother never ioved 
her husband—how could she hope to be hap¬ 
py, cheating him and her children so, the poor 
innocent children! I want to make up to 
Dick for all he has lost; but we are so young, 
we’ll have to wait a long, long time. You are 
glad, aren’t you? And you do love me?” 

She went to sleep with her head on my 
shoulder, after I had told her all the short, 
sweet love-story of her mother, who was my 
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best loved cousin. All night she slept in my 
arms, while I lay awake seeing visions—the 
ghosts of bygone dreams stole past, the pale 
shades of hope that had died before they were 
born, flirted by. 

My heart cried out hungrily, “Oh, that I 
might have had a son like Dick, a daughter to 
turn to me, a living soul that was part of me, 
to whom I had given life and love—” For 
f the deepest wells of mother-love oft lie hid¬ 
den in the hearts of those who have no hus¬ 
band. __ 

“I Didn't Stop to Think.’’ 

From Francis Lyita'e’s “Tlic Quickening.’ J 

( Bcbls-Merrill .) 

“’Way down deep inside of you, you don’t 
believe God worries Himself much about what 
happens to us little dry leaves in His big 
woods.” 

“Oh, but I do!—that is, I believe He cares. 
The things you spoke of are things I might 
easily be deprived of; and I choose to believe 
that He gives and con¬ 
tinues them.” 

He was quiet for a 
full minute, sitting with 
his knees drawn up to 
his chin and his hands 
tightly clasped over 
them. When he looked 
up at her his face was 
the face of one tor¬ 
mented. 

“I wish you’d ask 
Him to let my mother 
live!” he said brokenly. 

“I’ve tried and tried, 
and the words just die 
in my mouth.” 

There is a Mother of 
Sorrows in every wo¬ 
manly heart, to whom 
the appeal of the strick¬ 
en is never made in 
vain. Ardea saw only 
a boy-brother crying 
out in his pain, and 
she dropped on her 
knees and put her arms 
around his neck and 
wept over him in a pure 
transport of sisterly, 
sympathy. 

“Indeed and indeed I 
will help, Tom! And 
you mustn’t let it drive 
you out into the dark. 

You poor boy! I know 
just how it hurts, and 
I’m so sorry for you !” 

He freed himself 
gently from the com¬ 
forting arms, got up 
rather unsteadily, and 
lifted her to her feet. 

Then the manly bigness 
of him sent the hot 
blood to her cheeks and 
she was ashamed. 

“O Tom!” she fal¬ 
tered; “what must you 
think of me!” 


He turned to gather up the scattered holly. 

“I think God made you—and that was one 
time when His hand didn’t tremble,” he said 
gravely. 

They had picked their way down the leaf- 
slippery mountain side and he was giving her 
the bunch of holly at the Dabney orchard 
gate before he spoke again. But at the mo¬ 
ment of leave-taking he said: 

“How did you know what I needed more 
than anything else in all the world, Ardea?” 

She blushed painfully and the blue eyes 
were downcast. 

“You must never speak of that again. I 
didn’t stop to think. It’s a Dabney failing, 
I’m afraid—to do things first and consider 
them afterward. It was as if we were little 
again, and you had fallen down and hurt 
yoursel f.” 

“I know,” he acquiesced, with the same 
manly gentleness that had made her ashamed. 
“I won’t speak of it any more—and I’ll never 
forget it the longest day I live. Good-by.” 


Copyright, 1906, by'Tbe Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


From “The Quickening.” 

“l HAVE BEEN WISHING YOU COULD BE WITH ME.” 
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A German’s Theory of Happiness. 

Ftom Neith Boyce's “The Eternal Spring” {Fox, 
Dufficld Co.) 

“I’ve been reading a learned German’s the¬ 
ory of happiness,” Carleton said. “He thinks 
that happiness depends upon the exercise of 
energy and what he calls the volitional sur¬ 
plus. Now, the volitional surplus—” 

“Never mind it!” interrupted Clara. 
“That’s just .’ike a learned German! How 
could he possibly know anything about happi¬ 
ness ?” 

“By the justly famous Teutonic method. 
He would first carefully observe the phenom¬ 
ena of happiness in different classes of indi¬ 
viduals, and investigate the causes. Then he 
would tabulate his results and reduce them to 
a mathematical formula, such as—” 

“Oh, pray don’t be Teutonic! But tell me 
your theory of happiness.” 

“I haven’t any. But I could give you some 
facts, and perhaps from them we could con¬ 
struct a theory. For instance, I am happy at 
this moment. Now, why am 1 happy?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. But I suppose it’s 
because you have nothing to make you un¬ 


From “The Eternal Spring.’’ 


“DO YOU THINK WERE TOO HAPPY?” 


happy at the moment; and so you’re at 
peace.” 

“You are mistaken. I’m not at peace. Hap¬ 
piness isn’t peace. But I’m happy because I 
can sit here, and look at you, and talk to 
you.” 

“I can’t construct any theory on those facts. 
There aren’t enough. At what other times 
and in what other circumstances have you 
been happy?” 

“I think I’ve never been happy before.” 
“I’m afraid you’re frivolous. You haven’t 
the proper scientific spirit. I shan’t pursue 
the investigation any further.” 

“But you have a theory of your own. You 
said—’’ 

“I didn’t say anything about happiness. I 
said one had to be happy in order to rest. 
And by that I mean, not to be tormented by 
people and things. I should like to go far 
away, away from everybody and every place 
I’ve known.” 

“To Africa, for instance?” 

“Anywhere.” 

“You’re quite heartless to say that. But, 
fortunately, you can’t do it.” 

“No, it isn’t fortunate for me; or for other 
people, either. I don’t 
* make anyone happy.” 
“You might.” 

“No, I couldn’t possi¬ 
bly. And people make 
me desperately unhap- 
py.” 

“And do you think you 
would find a better order 
of people somew here 
else?” 

“I should like not to 
find any at all.” 

“Oh, a desert island, 
perhaps?” 

“Yes, something like 
that.” 

“With a grand piano 
on it, and a French dress¬ 
maker ?’’ 

“And a good maid, and 
a cordon bleu.” 

“What frightful self¬ 
ishness, to want to keep 
all those good things to 
yourself! And to keep 
yourself to yourself— 
that’s worst of all.” 

“Oh, I shall do it yet. 
I shall run away. Sure¬ 
ly I have a right to be 
happy if I can.” 

“Yes, but not alone.” 
“But that means not at 
all. You don’t under¬ 
stand.” 

“I understand that 
you’re in a Byronic mood 
to-night, and that you 
have a romantic temper¬ 
ament.” 

Clara shivered. “Don’t 
talk about temperament, 
I beg you. I haven’t any 
at all; I have only tem¬ 
per. I.have a very bad 
temper.” 


Copyright, 1906, by Fox, Duffield Co. 
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Keeping Up the Newport 
Pace. 

From Owen Wister’s “Lady 

Baltimore” ( Macmillan .) 

‘‘What a lot you seem to 
have seen and suffered of 
the advanced Newport!” 

“Yes. There was no 
choice. I had gone to New¬ 
port upon—upon an urgent 
matter, which took me 
among those people.” 

“I saw,” he resumed more 
briskly, “fifteen or twenty— 
most amazing, sir !—young 
men, some of them not any 
older than I am, who had 
so many millions that they 
could easily—” he paused, 
casting about for some ex¬ 
pression adequate — “could 
buy Kings Port and put it 
under a glass case in a mu¬ 
seum—my aunts and all— 
and never know it!” He liv¬ 
ened with disrespectful mirth 
over his own picture of his 
aunts, purchased by million¬ 
aire steel or coal for the pur¬ 
poses of public edification. 

“And a very good thing 
if they could be,” I declared. 

He wondered a moment. 
“My aunts? Under a glass 
case?” 



“Yes, indeed—and with all 
deference be it said ! They’d 
be more invaluable, more in¬ 
structive, than the classics 
of a thousand libraries.” _ , 1T . _ 

He was prepared not to 
be pleased. “May I ask to “oh 

whom and for what?” 

“Why you ought to see! You’ve just been 
saying it yourself. They would teach our 
bulging automobilists, our unlicked boy cubs, 
our alcoholic girls who shout to waiters for 
‘high-balls’ on country club porches—they 
would teach these wallowing creatures, whose 
money has merely gilded their bristles, what 
American refinement once was. The manners 
we’ve lost, the decencies we’ve banished, the 
standards we’ve lowered, their light is still 
flickering in this passing generation of yours. 
It’s the last torch. That’s why I wish it 
could, somehow, pass on the sacred fire.” 

He shook his head. “They don’t want the 
sacred fire. They want the high-balls—and 
they have money enough to be drunk straight 
through the next world!” He was thought¬ 
ful. “They are the classics,” he added. 

I didn’t see that he had gone back to my 
word. “Roman Empire, you mean?” 

“No, the others; the old people we’re bid¬ 
ding good-by to. Roman Republic! Simple 
lives, gallant deeds, and one great uniting in¬ 
spiration. Liberty winning her spurs. They 
were moulded under that, and they are our 
true American classics. Nothing like them 
will happen again.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “our generation is 
uneasily living in a ‘bad quarter-of-an-hour’— 


Copyright, 1906, by The Macmillan Co. 
YES, YOU WOULD,” SAID HORTENSE. 

good old childhood gone, good new manhood 
not yet come, and a state of chicken-pox be¬ 
tween whiles.” And on this I made to him 
a much-used and consoling quotation about 
the old order changing. 

“Who says that?” he inquired; and upon 
my telling him, “I hope so,” he said, “I hope 
so. But just now Uncle Sam ‘aspires to de¬ 
scend.’ ” 

I laughed at his counter-quotation. “You 
know your classics, if you don’t know Tenny¬ 
son.” 

He, too, laughed. “Don’t tell Aunt Eliza!” 

“Tell her what?” 

“That I didn’t recognize Tennyson. My 
Aunt Eliza educated me—and she thinks 
Tennyson about the only poet worth reading 
since—well, since Byron and Sir Walter at 
the very latest! Neither she nor Sir Walter 
come down to modern poetry—or to alco¬ 
holic girls.” His tone, on these last words, 
changed. 

Again, as when he had said “an urgent mat¬ 
ter,” I seemed to feel hovering above us what 
must be his ceaseless preoccupation; and I 
wondered if he had found, upon visiting New¬ 
port, Miss Hortense sitting and calling for 
“high-balls.” 

I gave him a lead. “The worst of it is that 
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From “Sirocco.” 


Copyright, 1906, by Mitchell Kennerley. 


THE FIGHT ON CAMEL BACK. 






a girl who would like to behave herself de¬ 
cently finds that propriety puts 'her out of the 
running. The men flock off to the other 
kind.” 

He was following me with watching eyes. 

“And you know,” I continued, “what an 
anxious Newport parent does on finding her 
girl on the brink of being a failure.” 

“I can’t imagine,” he answered, “that she 
scolds her like the dickens.” 

“Oh, nothing so ineffectual! She makes 
her keep up with the others, you know. 
Makes her do things she'd rather not do.” 

“High-balls, you mean?” 

“Anything, my friend; anything to keep 


From the Sultan’s Harem. 

From Kcr.reth Brown's “Sirocco ( Kennerley .) 

A bit of paper fluttered down in front of 
Duncan, American trader, as he walked slowly 
along the only street in Kub-hub-nol that 
could be said to have width, as well as depth 
of dust and refuse. He glanced at the paper, 
as it rested in the hot sunshine, and noticed 
that it was folded three-corner-wise. 

... The curiosity with which the American 
stooped for the note received a large admix¬ 
ture of surprise when he turned the paper 
over in his hand and read the superscription: 
“To any Englishman—Private!” Well might 
a note with such an address have fallen from 
the skies, where civilization had only begun 
to corrode the edge of the Darkest Continent. 
Duncan looked up. Above him rose a build¬ 
ing of height and length, plainly one of im¬ 
portance, unpierced to its overhanging eaves, 


except by a row of small, latticed windows, 
far above the ground. 

Duncan slipped the note into his pocket 
without opening it. Sirocco is a land where 
strange things may happen, and bring on 
strange consequences. It is also one where 
the straightforward way is not employed. 
When men wish to gain the North, they start 
South-East, or West-North-West; and the 
nearer they are brought to the Suitan of 
Sirocco, the more deviously they walk, and 
the more cautiously. Duncan himself had no 
reason for not going straight. He was on a 
little trading trip, and having conformed to 
the customs of the country in the matter of 
petty blackmail, his path had been easy. Yet 
insensibly the moral atmosphere of Sirocco 
had worked upon him; so that now, finding 
an unsealed note directed to “Any English¬ 
man”—and English and Americans are com¬ 
monly differentiated only in England and 
America—he hid it in his pocket, instead 
of opening and reading it. The blind wall 
above him and the lethargy of the sleeping 
bazaar opposite did not lessen his caution, and 
he glanced about him furtively, as if he were 
party to some clandestine transaction. Before 
moving on, ’however, he tried to note. some 
landmark by which he could find again the 
exact spot where the letter had fallen. Seeing 
nothing in the long wall, he backed up to it 
casually, as it were, and his hands behind him, 
made a scratch with the ferrule of the 
whangee riding-cane he carried. He stepped 
off and surveyed the scratch, to make sure he 
should be able to find it again, and then 
walked quickly back to the caravansary where 
he was stopping with his four camels and 
their driver. 
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In the Hands of His Enemies. 

From Mrs. A . M. Barbour’s "Breakers Ahead.” 

( Lippincott .) 

That afternoon, with due formality and 
deliberation, a vote was taken by the directors 
of the North Western National Bank of Rock- 
land, calling for the resignation, within the 
next thirty days, of Layton, the cashier, and 
appointing young Denning to succeed him; 
the latter to enter upon his duties immediately 
upon the resignation of his predecessor. 

Denning, upon returning home that even¬ 
ing, notified his son of the proceedings and 
the latter at once telegraphed his resignation 
to the eastern bank with which he had been 
for years connected. Layton, on receiving 
notification the following morning of the ac¬ 
tion of the directors, at once resigned; with 
the result that within little more than twenty- 
four hours after making his decision, young 
Denning was quietly installed in the new po¬ 
sition without, as yet, the public being the 
wiser. 

That evening, at one of the clubs which his 
father frequented, he met Meyers for the 
first time. The latter had been for some days 
seeking an interview with the newcomer, but 
moving as they did in entirely different circles, 
it had not been easy to accomplish. On this 
particular evening, however, happening to 
have business with one of the club members 
and seeing young Denning present in 
another part of the room, lie asked 
to be presented. As his name was 
announced the younger man glanced 
at Meyers’s weazened face and 
stooped, shrinking form with that ex¬ 
pression of half-tolerant indifference 
often tinged with mild curiosity with 
which a large dog regards the ad¬ 
vances of a small one; but at the 
supplementary words, “editor of the 
Independent’’ his glance grew dis¬ 
tinctly cold. 

“I am very glad to meet you, Mr. 

Denning. Your father and I were 
quite closely associated at one time. 

You may have heard him speak of 
me.” 

“Possibly.” 

\ es, I have known Mr. Denning 
quite intimately ever since he entered 
upon his political career: in fact, I 
rendered him very material assistance 
in his firs! campaign.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Your father has had a remark¬ 
able career, Mr. Denning; he is a re¬ 
markable man and has a brilliant fu¬ 
ture.” 

“He has been very successful.” 

“You seem to have inherited his 
exceptional business ability.” 

“I doubtless have inherited his 
business tastes; our work is along the 
same line.” 

“But it is rather unusual for so 
young a man to hold a position of 
such responsibility. Let me see, you 
are cashier, I understand?” 

“Yes.” ..„ 

“Of what bank, may I inquire?” 

The eyes, so like his father’s, looked 


straight into Meyers’s blinking, shifty orbs, 
with a glance that forcibly reminded the latter 
of the days of his secretaryship. 

“Of the North Western, Mr. Meyers.” 

“What!—beg pardon—the North Western, 
did you say? Not of Rockland!” 

“Of Rockland.” 

“Why, what was the matter with Layton?” 

“I know nothing regarding Mr. Layton, ex¬ 
cept that he resigned.” 

“Resigned ! It must have been very recent.” 

“Quite recent, I believe.” 

“Well, I am surprised. Was there any dis¬ 
satisfaction?” 

“I can give you no information as to that, 
Mr. Meyers.” The young man’s tone indi¬ 
cated that he was bored. 

“A little political wire-pulling, perhaps,” 
Meyers added insinuatingly. 

“None whatever, so far as I know,” the 
other replied, rising. “You will kindly ex¬ 
cuse me, Mr. Meyers; I see a friend waiting 
for me.” 

“Certainly.” Meyers also rose, smiling. “I 
congratulate you, Mr. Denning. I am very 
glad you are to remain in Rockland. Good 
evening.” 

With his peculiar smile, Meyers watched 
him cross the room. “So that is his price.” 
he muttered; “the price Denning has had to 
pay for his silence. In my opinion it will cost 
the old man dear.” 


Vsupyugui, I5UO, uy U. Liippincou 


“AND I—HAVE LCST.” 
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From “ Foolish Etiquette.” Copyright, 1906, by John W. Luce & Co. 


THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Miscellaneous Pointers. 

From O. B. Hay re's "Foolish Etiquette” (John 
IV. Luce Sr Co.) 

On a Street Car. —Ladies in street cars 
Laving all their money tucked avvay in the 
domestic lisle thread bank are advised to ask 
credit of the conductor; it is preferable to 
taking the passengers into their confidence, al¬ 
though it may not show such good form. 

Correct Lingerie. —For latest styles in lin¬ 
gerie—see clothesline. 

Violets. —May be worn on the chest or at 
the belt, if the bunch is no larger than the or¬ 
dinary cannon ball, but if larger—say the size 
of a cabbage or an arc light—it is better taste 
to wear them inconspicuously in the hair. 

For Your Best Girl.— Select a couple of 
American Beauty buds at $5 per yard: the 
yard and a half to two yard stems are con¬ 
sidered quite correct and will go into the um¬ 
brella stand if nowhere else. 

. Dictating a Letter. — To a Hotel Steno¬ 
grapher.— After she 'has fixed her pompadour, 
taken her pencil from another department of 
her 'hair, felt of her belt in the back and said 
“Wantercarb’n ??• you say briskly, “John 
Smith, Schenectady, N. Y.” 

Then You Say “Er-a—er-a—er-a,” while 
.she looks around the lobby and hums "It is 
Fourteen Miles from Schenectady to Troy.” 

: You Follozu This with “Dear Sir,” but don’t 
repeat “Er-a—er-a” more than twenty-six 
times unless you want her to think you are a 
mistake. 

* About This Time she will ask you if you 
iknow anybody in Albany. 

; ; After You Have spent forty minutes and 
have eight lines, it is customary to say po- 
.litely “Oh, dammit!” and retire to the writing 
room. 



From « Foolish Etiquette.” Copyright, 1906, by John W. Luce & Co. 


IN A CANOE. 


The Bobolink. 

From John Burroughs’ Bird and Bough.” 

(Houghton, M. Sr Co.) 

Daisies, clover, buttercup, 

Red-top, trefoil, meadowsweet, 

Ecstatic pinions, soaring up, 

Then gliding down to grassy seat. 

Sunshine, laughter, mad desires, 

May day, June day. lucid skies, 

All reckless moods that love inspires— 

The gladdest bird that sings and flies. 4 

Meadows, orchards, bending sprays, 

Rushes, lilies, billowy wheat, 

Song and frolic fill his days, 

A feathered rondeau all complete. 

Pink bloom, gold bloom, fleabane white, 

Dewdrop, raindrop, cooling shade, 

Bubbling tbroat and hovering flight, 

And jocund heart as e’er was made. 


Home Life and Studio Life in Paris. 

From E. Nesbit’s "The Incomplete Amorist.” 

(Doubleday, P. Sr Co.) 

Life in the new rooms was going very 
easily and pleasantly. Betty had covered 
some cushions with the soft green silk of an 
old evening dress Aunt Julia had given her; 
she had bought chrysanthemums in pots; and 
now all her little belongings, the same that 
had “gi v en the cachet” to her boudoir bed¬ 
room at home lay about, and here, in this 
foreign setting, did really stamp the room 
with a pretty, delicate, conventional individ¬ 
uality. There was nothing of Paula s lying 
about. She had brought nothing with her, 
and had fetched nothing from her room save 
clothes—dresses and hats of the plainest. 

The experiments in cooking were amusing; 
so were the marketings in odd little shops 
that sold what one wanted, and a great many 
things that one had never heard of. In the 
evenings Betty drew, while Paula read aloud 
—from the library of stray Tauchnitz books 
Betty had gleaned from foreign book-stalls. 
It was a very busy, pleasant, home-life. And 
the studio life did not lack interest. 

Betty suffered a martyrdom of nervousness 
when first—a little late—she entered the ate¬ 
lier. It is a large light room; a semi-circular 
alcove at one end, hung with pleasant-colored 
drapery, holds a grand piano. . All along one 
side are big windows that give on an old 
garden—once a convent garden where nuns 
used to walk, telling their beads. The walls 
are covered with sketches, posters, studies. 
Betty looked nervously round—the scene was 
agitatingly unfamiliar. The strange faces, the 
girls in many-hued painting pinafores, the lit¬ 
tle forest of easels, and on the square wooden 
platform the model—smooth brown, with 
limbs set, moveless as a figure of wax. 

Betty got to work, as soon as she knew 
how one began to get to work. It was her 
first attempt at a drawing from the life, sav¬ 
ing certain not unsuccessful caricatures of 
her fellow pupils, her professor and her chap¬ 
eron. The work was much harder than she 
had expected. And the heat was overpower¬ 
ing. She wondered how these other girls 
could stand it. Their amused, half-patroniz¬ 
ing, half-disdainful glances made her furious. 

She rubbed out most of the lines she had 
put in and gasped for breath. 

The room, the students, the naked brown 
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girl on the model’s throne, all swam before 
her eyes. She got to the door somehow, 
opened and shut it, and found herself sitting 
on the top stair with closed eyelids and heart 
beating heavily. 

Some one held water to her lips. She was 
being fanned with a handkerchief. 

“I’m all right,” she said. 

“Yes, it’s hotter than usual to-day,” said 
the handkerchief-holder, fanning vigorously. 


“Oh, I was just the same at first. All right 
now? I ought to get back. You just sit here 
till you feel fit again. So long!” 

So Betty sat there on the bare wide brown 
stair, staring at the window, till things had 
steadied themselves, and then she went back 
to her work. 

Her easel was.there, and her half-rubbed 
out drawing—no, that was not her drawing. 
It was a head, vaguely but very competently 



From “The Incomplete Amorist.” Copyright, 1906, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

SKETCHING OUTDOORS. 


“Why do they have it so hot?” asked poor 
Betty. 

“Because of the model, of course. Poor 
thing! she hasn’t got a nice blue gown and a 
pinky-greeny pinafore to keep her warm. We 
have to try to match the garden of Eden 
climate—when we’re drawing from a girl 
who’s only allowed to use Eve’s fashion 
plates.” 

Betty laughed and opened her eyes. 

“How jolly of you to come out after me,” 
she said. 


sketched, a likeness—no, a caricature—of 
Betty herself. 

She looked round—one quick but quite 
sufficient look. The girl next her, and the 
one to that girl’s right, were exchanging 
glances, and the exchange ceased just too late. 
Betty saw. 

From then till the rest Betty did not look 
at the model. She looked, but furtively, at 
those two girls. When, at the rest-time, the 
model stretched and yawned and got off her 
throne and into a striped petticoat, most of 
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From “ In Vanity Fair.’’ 


Copyright, 1906, hy Moffat, Yard & Co. 


AT LONGCHAMPS. 


the students took their “easy” on the stairs: 
among these the two. 

Betty, who never lacked courage, took char¬ 
coal in hand and advanced quite boldly to the 
easel next to her own. 

How she enyied the quality of the drawing 
she saw there. But envy does not teach 
mercy. The little sketch that Betty left on 
the corner of the drawing was quite as faith¬ 
ful, and far more cruel, than the one on her 
own paper. Then she went on to the next 
easel. 

When the rest was over the students 
trooped back and the two girls—Betty’s ene¬ 
mies, as she bitterly felt—returned to their 
easels. They looked at their drawings, they 
looked at each other, and they looked at 
Betty. And when they looked at her, they 
smiled. 

“Well done!” the girl next her said softly. 
“I guess you’ll do!” 


The Great Game of Fashion Making. 

From Eleanor H. Brainerd’s “In Vanity Fair ” 
(Me fiat, Y. & Co.) 

Of the actresses who stand at the head of 
their profession in Paris, Rejane is probably 
the best dressed, spends the most money for 
her personal and unofficial adornment. She 
loves pretty frocks and she wears them well, 
off the stage as on it; but even she does not 
rival in her toilettes certain lesser lights of 
the stage, for whom, in her capacity as artiste, 
she may well feel a good-natured contempt. 

It is when the famous actress appears in a 
new play that she becomes important in the 
dressmaking world. Then, if you please, she 


is extravagant, exacting, full of whims. Then 
she and her chosen dressmaker have long and 
strenuous conferences, at which the most able 
assistants of the master artist are present with 
suggestion and advice. The play must be 
gravely, exhaustively considered. If it deals 
with some historic period, the fashions of 
that period must be studied down to their 
merest detail and adapted to present needs. 
The physical characteristics of the actress 
must have due attention. She must be made 
to look her best—but the psychological sub¬ 
tleties of her role must also be taken into ac¬ 
count in the planning of her costumes.. Oh 
they are grave, very grave, the preliminary 
consultations concerning the costumes for a 
new and important role. Day after day 
Rejane drives up to the door, behind her 
white mules, and is closeted with the master 
and his chosen aids. There are sketches, 
crinoline models, materials to be viewed and 
discussed, high converse to be held concern¬ 
ing points upon which artiste and artist are 
not at one. Then come fittings by the dozen, 
with Monsieur looking on, and the heads of 
the departments called in to receive orders or 
suggest improvements. The skirt drapery 
does not fall as it should. Madame shakes 
her head. Monsieur knits his brows. 

“Ask Renoir to come here.” The chief 
skirt hand appears. 

Renoir goes down upon her knees, rips a 
stitch here and there, gathers the material up 
in her quick fingers. A touch, a fold, a lifting 
here, a dropping there, while every one 
watches anxiously. 

“Mais oui, e’est ga.” 

Monsieur smooths his furrowed brow, and 
the skirtmaker endeavours to look modest as 
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she hurries back to the workroom, but she is 
proud, extremely proud. 

There is perhaps a miniature stage in one 
of the fitting-rooms—a tiny stage, but large 
enough for a solitary figure in sweeping drap¬ 
eries, and lighted by footlights as is a reai 
stage. So much depends upon those foot¬ 
lights. They may ruin totally the effect of a 
frock lovely under ordinary light, just as they 
will make the most perfect natural complexion 
look cadaverous, and the stage costume must 
be planned with reference to this problem of 
lighting. 

Many dressmakers care little for the theatri¬ 
cal custom and seldom make stage costumes 
save when a modern society play is in ques¬ 
tion, but other houses cater largely to the 
stage trade. Doucet 
makes more of the cos¬ 
tumes worn on the Pa¬ 
risian stage than any 
other one maker, but 
Redfern has had great 
success in that line, and 
Drecoll, too, has cos¬ 
tumed some famous 
roles, while, when it 
comes to the modern 
society play, actresses 
turn to any one of the 
autocrats who finds 
most favour with them. 

The premiere of an 
important produc t i o n 
always brings out, if 
noT the great dress¬ 
makers themselves, at 
least their official rep¬ 
resentatives, whose task 
it is to garner fashion 
ideas wherever they are 
to be found. Even a 
period play may furnish 
some idea in colour, 
line, or detail that may 
be adapted to modern 
dress and inspire a new 
mode, and the elabor¬ 
ately costumed modern 
play is always interest¬ 
ing to students of the 
modes. Sometimes an 
actress wears a new and 
original frock that 
catches the fancy of 
Parisiennes and launch¬ 
es a mode, but, in gen¬ 
eral, the stage frock’s 
influence is limited to 
the inspiring of ideas 
for modes rather than 
to the setting of fash¬ 
ions, and the stage 
trade is not of great im¬ 
portance in the great 
game of fashion-mak¬ 
ing. 

Professional buyers 
fill the salons at certain 
seasons of the year, and 
are to be reckoned with 
seriously in the business 
calculations of Mon- 


Richard Belongs to Himself. 

Ftcm William Sage’s ”The District Attorney” (L ti¬ 
tle, B. & Co.) 

“Why, how can you get along in the world 
without me, without my money?” repeated 
his father. 

“With the brain which I have inherited 
from you; with the education which you have 
paid for; with the strength which 1 possess.” 
Half unconsciously Richard stretched out his 
muscular arms. “I feel so strong I fear no 
conflict,” he said simply. 

“You could earn a living digging in a 
ditch,” remarked his father dryly. 

“Yes,” assented Richard, “I could.” 

Again there was a short silence. 


From Illustrated Edition of “Truth Dexter.” Copyright, 1906, by Little, Brown & Co. 

BEFORE HER SAT AN AUDIENCE OF THREE DOGS. 
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“Richard, you spoke a few moments ago of 
a sentiment called love. Doubtless you recog¬ 
nize a sentiment known as filial love, or at 
least filial duty. Can you reconcile that with 
cutting loose from me and leaving me as 
easily as though I were a stranger?” 

“I am not ungrateful to you, sir. God 
knows I am not, but since I have had this 
talk with you I am the more determined to 
go out and make my own way in the world. 
I do not cut loose from you in anger. If you 
could read my heart you would see that I do 
not leave you easily.” 

“So this is the result of my labor? At the 
first difference of opinion the son disowns the 
father,” continued Haverland, grimly. 

“I do not disown my father,” said Richard. 
“I can not forget that he is my father, nor 
what he has done for me; but henceforth I 
must do for myself. You spoke the truth 
when you said that everything I have, to the 
very clothes on my back, came from you, but 
in spite of this bounty you cannot control my 
actions for right or wrong. I am the keeper 
of my own conscience.” 

“I do not seek to control your actions. You 
may keep your own conscience, only in busi¬ 
ness affairs you had better be guided by me 
until you have had more experience,” said 
Haverland. 

“No,” replied Richard, “I must not. I must 
judge for myself, and I must judge now. 
Later it will be too late. For all the money 
in the world I would not have had this differ¬ 
ence arise between us, but it has arisen. Ir 
you cannot change, neither can I. Good bye, 
father.” There was a tremor in Richard’s 
voice, and Haverland felt the grasp of his 
son’s hand long after he had gone. 

“This is your own doing, not mine,” said 
Haverland. 

“Let us say that it is the doing of Business 
Interests,” replied Richard. 


In the Watches of the Night. 

From Basil Lubbock’s rt Jaclc Derringer .” (Dutton.) 

“Must a’ been some one foolin’ on deck,” 
suggested the bosun. 

“But the voice came from aloft, man; the 
whole watch was hyeh with me. It weren’t 
none er my crowd; I’ll lay a hundred dollars 
thar’s none o’ them got the nerve to go mon¬ 
keyin’ with me like that,” replied the mate 
impatiently. 

“An’ there ain’t no parrot aboard. Well, it 
beats all my goin’ to sea,” muttered the other. 
“My crowd was all in the foc’s’le ’cept Der¬ 
ringer, who was doin’ a doss on deck, an’ I 
see’d him standin’ in your mob as I come 
long aft.” 

“Wall, then, if he was with my crowd o 
hoodlums, it couldn’t ha’ t>een him, though if 
thar’s any deadbeat aboard who’s got the 
cheek to do it, it’s thet durned Britisher.” 

A curious grim smile appeared on Jack’s 
face as his sharp ears caught the mate’s re- 
mark. 

Like the others, he had been awakened by 
the first groan. 

As it ceased he heard a long-drawn breath, 
and looking round, spied the small white face 
of the ship’s boy outlined by the moonlight, as 


he crouched up against the mast behind the 
pump wheel. 

Even as he watched he saw the small mouth 
open, at the same moment the groan broke 
out again, apparently by the midshiphouse. 

Silently Jack gazed, marvelling. No sound 
seemed to come from the boy, but as the 
groan ceased his mouth closed, and he drew 
a long breath. 

“Well, I’m jiggered,” muttered Jack to 
himself. “The boy’s a ventriloquist, and a 
wonderful one at that.” 

Then the kid threw his voice into the miz- 
zentop, and the words which had caused such 
consternation burst forth. 

This time his mouth was nearly closed, and 
only a very keen observer could have detected 
any movement in his lips. 

“Great Harry! If Black Davis were to 
catch the nipper at that game he’d kill him,” 
mused Jack; and thinking that the perform¬ 
ance had gone quite far enough, he drew him¬ 
self wider the fife-rail with the silence of a 
stalking Apache, and then suddenly pounced 
on the bey, clapping one hand over his mouth 
to prevent any cry of alarm. 

“Hush, not a sound!” he hissed, as he took 
his hand from the kid’s mouth. 

“Don’t split on me, Derringer, don’t split on 
me. I’ll never do it again, so help me Bob,” 
half blubbered the terrified urchin. 


Ethel’s Unmaidenly Undertaking. 

From Alfred Henry Lewis’s “The Throwback.’’ 

(Outing Pub. Co.) 

As Jet swept southward, Ethel tried to 
analyze her own feelings. It set her to pro¬ 
found study that she felt elate, unlifted, 
happy. Why should she rejoice? Did she 
love this insolent gray-eyed one? She would 
have died before confessing it, even to her¬ 
self ! No, of course she did not love him! 
How should she?—a man unknown to her! 
a man of not altogether unequivocal character ! 
And yet he must be saved! Here her heart 
spoke. But then that utterance was no more 
than the voice of a common humanity. Who 
would sit by while murderous savages sur¬ 
prised a fellow-creature in his sleep and slew 
him? Ethel gave Jet his head, and encour¬ 
aged a rounder stride. 

One thing that invited her wonder was that 
she had no apprehensions. Had not the Dona 
Inez said that once he were warned, the in¬ 
solent gray-eyed one would know what to do? 
Ethel, too, was filled with a shoreless confi¬ 
dence in the powers of that insolent one. She 
had but to tell him! He would take instant 
and unfailing steps toward his own as well as 
her protection. She never once thought of 
Aunt Tilda; and that was a mark of selfish¬ 
ness. Neither did the question of how she 
herself was to be extricated from the trap— 
reputational and otherwise—into which she 
was so steadily riding, present itself; and 
that was a generous mark of a spirit and self- 
sacrifice greater than that selfishness. 

What grew in strangeness, and kept pre¬ 
senting itself for Ethel’s ever fresh amaze¬ 
ment, was a sensation of tenderness and joy 
in what she was about. A soft glow swept 
over her—a glow that had no lawful place in 
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what sensations belong merely with saying 
human life. Also, she felt herself blushing; 
and the blush deepened when she discovered 
that she didn’t care. 

The sun was an hour above the harsh west¬ 
ern sky line, and the long, fleet shadows of 


shoulder. At this unusual attention Jet shot 
forward at racing speed. 

Another arrow, and still another, zipped 
right and left, to go driving and splintering 
into the baked earth beyond. Ethel bent 
lower, and patted and soothed Jet to conciliate 



C~ 
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From “The Throwback.” 


Copyright, 1906, by The Outing Pub. Co. 


THREW THE BRIDLE REIN ON SATHANATHUS’ NECK, AND 
ROLLED AND LIGHTED A CIGARETTE. 


Ethel and Jet danced far out to the left. It 
was roundly three hours since the Doha Inez 
had given her that farewell kiss, and wheeled 
off for the Cross-8. 

The trail was crossing a rolling stretch of 
country, made of gray grassy billows with 
shallow wide valleys between. Jet was going 
easily, and never a sign of weariness or loss 
of spirit. 

Suddenly, with a zipp! something like a 
yellow pencil of light flew by, and splintered 
on the flinty ground ahead. It was an In¬ 
dian’s arrow. 

Ethel’s heart seemed to stop beating; she 
was seized with a choking sense of terror! 
Instinctively she struck Jet with her quirt; 
the cut raised a welt on the black glossy 


and make amends for that instinctive cut of 
the quirt. 

She glanced backward along the trail. A 
shiver cold as snow passed over her; next 
she was caught up in a hot swirl of fear. Be¬ 
hind, not two hundred yards away, were two 
Indians, their quick little mustangs coming 
on at top bent. As the mustangs flew to¬ 
ward her, their riders’ bows went twanging 
like harp-strings, while arrow after arrow 
streamed from each. 

Even in her terror Ethel grasped the whole 
horrible nightmare of paint-streaked hideous 
faces, dancing war-bonnets, winged arrows 
that sang and hummed like bees, and little 
ponies, nostrils wide, rushing on like comets. 

And all this in a handful of seconds I 
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From “Red Saunders* Pets.” Copyright, 1906 by 

Me lure, Phillips & Co. 


BOB ’UD HOP HIM. 

Pets for a Happy Home. 

From Henry Wallace Phillips’s “Red Saunders' 
Pets.” ( McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

“ ‘Here/ says I, ‘call your dog. I can’t pay 
attention to both of you.’ 

“ ‘He won’t hurt anything, you know/ says 
the man. 

“ ‘Well, we’ve got a cat in there that’ll hurt 
him* I says. ‘You’d better whistle him off 
before old Bob wakes up and scatters him 
around the front yard.” 

“I looked into that peaceful cabin. Billy 
was lying on his back, his fine manly nose vi¬ 
brating with melody; Wind-River was cooing 
in a gentle, choked-to-death sort of fashion, 
on the second bunk; Tom was coiled in the 
corner, the size of half a barrel; the Judge 
slept on his perch; Robert reposed under the 
cook-stove with just a front paw sticking out. 
It was one of them restful scenes our friends 
the poets sing about. It did appear wicked to 
disturb it but— 

‘“Will you risk your dog?’ I asked that 
man very softly and politely. 

“ ‘Certainly !’ says he. 

“Says I, ‘His blood be on your shirtfront/ 
and I moved my leg. 

“Well, sir, Billy landed on the grocery 
shelf. Wind-River grabbed his gun and sat 


up paralyzed. It really was a most surprising 
noise. I’ve had hard luck in my life, but all 
the things that ever happened to me would 
seem like a recess to that bulldog. Our do¬ 
mestic difficulties was forgotten. ‘United We 
Stand,’ waved the motto of the lake-bed cabin, 
Jerusalem! That dog was snake-bit, and 
hawk-scratched-and-bit-and-clawed, and bob¬ 
cat-scratched - and - bit - and - clawed, till you 
could not see a cussed thing in that cabin but 
blur. And of all the hissing and squawking 
and screeching and yelling and snapping and 
roaring and growling you or any other man 
ever heard, that was the darndest. I took a 
look at the visitor. He’d got off his horse 
and was standing in the doorway with his 
hands spread out. His face expressed nothing 
at all, very forcible. Meanwhile, things were 
boilin’ for fair; cook-stove, frying-pans, stools, 
boxes, saddles, tin cans, bull-snakes, hawks, 
bob-cats, and bulldogs simply floated in the 
air. 

“ ‘I wish you’d tell me what has busted 
loose, Red Saunders!’ howls old Wind-River 
in an injured tone of voice; ‘and whether I 
shell shoot or shan’t I?’ 

“A bulldog is like an Irishman; he’s brave 
because he don’t know any better, and you 
can’t get any braver than that, but there’s 
a limit, even to lunk-headedness. It bored 
through that dog’s thick skull that he had 
butted into a little bit the darndest hardest 
streak of petrified luck that anything on legs 
could meet with. 

“ ‘By-by/ says he to himself. ‘Out doors 
will do for me!’” 


Mistress and Maid. 

From u The Mayor of Warwick” ( Houghton, 
M. & Co.) 

The mistress’s dark, rich beauty made the 
maid’s prettiness seem ephemeral, without re¬ 
ducing it to the level of the commonplace; for 
Lena was not common as servants are, either 
in her personality or in the atmosphere she 
created in her room. 

“I did have a turn, Miss Wycliffe,” Lena 
stammered, “ but I feel better now. I thought, 
perhaps, if I went out to get the fresh air”— 

“And saw the procession?” her mistress 
suggested, with a curious smile. 

Lena nodded guiltily, and a flush quickly 
spread beyond the limits of colour which art 
had fixed in her cheeks. 

“Perhaps that would do you good,” Miss 
Wycliffe remarked. Then, with a penetrating 
regard, she added, “And I suspect you have 
a personal interest in the parade, Lena.” 

“I want to see Mr. Emmet,” the girl con¬ 
fessed. 

“Perhaps it was Mr. Emmet who gave you 
that odd ring?” Miss Wycliffe continued re¬ 
lentlessly. 

“Yes,” in,a voice that was almost a whisper. 

“And you regard it as an engagement 
ring?” 

“He didn’t say so definitely, Miss Wycliffe. 
He told me not to wear it yet, and I didn’t 
until to-night. And he made me promise not 
to tell—anything. You will keep my secret, 
Miss Wycliffe, until—until”— 

“No, child, I won’t tell, but I’m sorry to 
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say that I shall have to deprive you of the 
ring, as it happens to be one of my own.” 

Lena drooped pitifully, and her mistress 
deigned to explain further, though her tone 
was hard and cold. 

“If the ring were of no special value, I 
shouldn't mind, but it belonged in the family, 
and I prized it highly.” 

She held out her hand imperiously, and re¬ 
sistance to her will was impossible. At that 
moment the head of the procession could be 
seen through the trees, and the sound of 
music floated up to the little room. Lena 
held the ring in the palm of her hand, for¬ 
getting that she had ever thought it less than 
beautiful, and her tears began to drop slowly. 
Her heart failed her. The necessity of giv¬ 
ing up the ring seemed prophetic of the fu¬ 
ture; and moreover she was now too late to 
see him pass. 

“Yes,” Miss Wycliffe said coolly, “I was 
right. The cutting and arrangement of the 
stones is peculiar, and there’s not another like 
it in Warwick. And one thing more, Lena. 
I have a reason for asking 
it. Do you love Mr. Em¬ 
met ?” 

There was no need to an¬ 
swer, and indeed the girl 
could not utter a word, so 
intense was her misery, sc 
overpowering her assurance 
of impending disaster. 

“And do you suppose he 
loves you just because he 
has kissed you and given 
you this ring which he 
picked up in the car?” 

There was still no answer, 
and the next words came 
like the voice of fate. 

“Well, I feel it my. duty 
to tell you that a man in his 
position can only be amus¬ 
ing himself when he pays 
attention to a girl in yours. 

You must have nothing 
more to do with him. It’s 
better for you to know. it 
now, and to have done with 
this infatuation, for I tell 
you plainly, he means noth¬ 
ing that an honest girl can 
accept.” 

Left alone, Lena tottered 
as if she would have fallen; 
then sank upon her knees 
and crept to the window. 

In her own room Miss 
Wycliffe stood before her 
mirror, looking now at the 
white reflection of her face, 
and now at the recovered 
ring which she had tossed 
upon the bureau, while in 
her splendid eyes blazed the 
light of a great and implac¬ 
able anger. For the man 
who was at. that moment 
passing by in the street, 
who had taken her gift and 
bestowed it upon a servant, 
had been her husband for 
more than two years. 


She Wished for Excitement. 

From T. Jenkins Hains’s "The J'oyage of the 
Arrozi (L. C. Page.) 

The wind increased rapidly while the ves¬ 
sel was paying off before it, so by the time the 
main and mizzen upper topsails were snug, 
we were kept hard at it struggling with the 
main and fore sails. 

As she came slowly to, the full force of 
the wind could be realized, and the flying 
drift and spray gave the thing a nasty look 
to windward. The sea began to make rap¬ 
idly. 

Miss Waters stood in the door of the after 
companionway holding to the combings of 
the hatch-slide. She looked a little fright¬ 
ened, but was apparently enjoying the ship’s 
plunges in spite of it.’ By the present out¬ 
look of things to windward, it appeared as 
though her wish for excitement would be 
fulfilled before many hours passed. 

Brown, turned in, or rather he went below, 
when I did. I fancied that he did it for ap- 



From “ The Voyage of ‘ The Arrow.’” Copyiighl, 1906, by L. C. Page &|Co. 

“miss waters stood in the door of the after 
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pearances, as there was little chance for a 
landsman to rest. 

An old sailor will never miss his watch 
below in bad weather if he can help it, for 
he never is sure of how long it will be be¬ 
fore all hands are turned out for a fight with 
canvas. 

He will manage to get to sleep even if he 
is stood on his head every few minutes. But 
to a person unaccustomed to the motion of 
an overloaded ship, the jerking and crashing 
going on below are unbearable. It is entirely 
different from a comfortable ’tween decks of 
a passenger ship. Every plank and timber is 
groaning with the strain, and the tremendous 
cracking will make it appear, at first, as if 
the vessel is going to pieces in a few mo¬ 
ments. 

On the contrary, an old sailor knows that 
the more noise in the working timbers, up 
to a certain extent, the safer is the ship, for 
it js only sound timber that makes a great 
noise. As for me, I was asleep almost as 
soon as I had stretched out in my bunk, but 
almost instantly afterward I was awakened 
by a thundering shock that made the ship 
stagger. In a moment my door was burst 
open and a man stuck in his head and bawled, 
“All hands, sir!” 


A Live Funeral. 

From John TroUuood Moore’s “The Bishop of 
Cottontown” ( Winston .) 

“It may be a little onusual,” the Bishop 
said, “to preach a man’s fun’ral whilst he’s 
alive, but it will certn’ly do him mo’ good than 
to preach it aftei lie’s dead. 

“Kind words to the livin’ are more than 
monuments to the dead. 

"Come to think about it, but ain’t w^ fool¬ 
ish an’ hypocritical the way we go on over 
the dead that we have forgot an’ neglected 
whilst they lived? 

“If we’d reverse the thing how many a po’ 
creature that had given up the fight, an’ 
shuffled off this mortal coil fur lack of a 
helpin’ han’ would be alive to-day! . . . 

“David Dickey, the subject of this here 
fun’ral discourse, was born on the fourth day 
of July, 1810, of pious, godly parrents. Dave 
as a child was always a good boy, who loved 
his parrents, worked diligently and never 
needed a lickin’ in his life”— 

“Hold on, Bishop,” said Uncle Davy, rising 
and protesting earnestly—“this is my fun’ral 
an’ I ain’t agoin’ to have nothin’ told but the 
exact facts: ‘Jes’ alter that by sayin’ I was a 
tollerbul good boy, tollerbul diligent, with a 
big sprinklin’ o’ meanness an’ 
laziness in me, an’ that my old 
daddy—God bless his memory 
for it—in them days cleared up 
mighty nigh a ten acre lot of 
guv’ment land cuttin’ off the 
underbrush for my triflin’ 
hide.” 

Uncle Dave sat down. The 
Bishop was confused a mo¬ 
ment, but quickly said: “Now 
bretherin, there’s another good 
p’int about preachin’ a man's 
fun’ral whilst he’s alive. It 
gives the corpse a chance to 
correct any errors.” 

Then he began again: 

“In manner Uncle Dave was 
approachable an’ with a kind 
heart for all mankind, an’ a 
kind word an’ a helpin’ han’ for 
the needy. 

“He was tollerbul truthful,” 
went on the Bishop, “on all 
subjects he wanted to tell the 
truth about. An’ I’m proud to 
say, bretherin, that after fifty 
odd years of intermate acquant- 
ance with our soon-to-be-de¬ 
ceased brother, you cu’d rely on 
him tellin’ the truth in all things 
except—” 

“Tell it as it was, Hillard— 
no—filigree work at my fun’ral 
—” said Uncle Dave. 

—“Except,” went on the 
Bishop,” returnin’ any little 
change he happen’d to borry 
from you, or swoppin’ horses, 
or tellin’ the size of the fish he 
happened to ketch. On them 
p’ints, my bretherin, the la¬ 
mented corpse was pow’ful 
weak; an’ I’m sorry to have to 
tell it, but I’ve been warned, as 



From "The Bishop of Cottontowu.” Copyright, 1906, by John Tiotwood Mooie. 

(John Winston & Co.) 
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you all kno’, to speak the exact facts.” 

“Hillard Watts,” said Uncle Dave rising 
hotly—“that’s a lie an’ you know it!” 

“Sit down, Dave,” said the Bishop calmly, 
“I’ve been preachin’ fun’rals fur fifty years 
an’ that is the fus’ time I ever was sassed by 
a corpse. You know it’s so an’ besides I left 


She’s Between Heaven and Hoboken. 

From Robert W. Chambers's "The Tracer of Lost 
Persons.” {Appleton.) 

“Why not try Keen & Co.?” 

“Try them? Why? I haven’t lost any¬ 
body, have I?” 





From “ The Tracer of Lost Persons. Copj r'sht, 190G, by D. Appleton & Co. 
THE CASE OF MR. CARDEN. 




out one thing. You’re always tellin’ what 
kinder weather it’s gwinter be to-morrow an’ 
missin’ it. You burnt my socks off forty 
years ago on the only hoss-trade I ever had 
with you. You owe me five dollars you bor¬ 
rowed ten years ago, an’ you never caught a 
half pound perch in yo’ life that you didn’t 
tell us the ilex’ day it was a fo’ pound trout. 
So set down. Oh, I’m tellin’ the truth without 
any filigree, Dave.” 


“You haven’t precisely lost anybody, but 
the fact remains that you can’t find somebody, * 
returned Kerns coolly. “Why not employ 
Keen & Co. to look for her?” 

“Look for whom, in Heaven’s name? 
“Your ideal.” , 

“Look for—for my ideal! Kerns, you re 
crazy. How the mischief can anybody hunt 
for somebody who doesn’t exist?” 

“You say that she does exist.” 
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“But I can’t prove it, man.” 

“You don’t have to; it’s up to Keen & Co. 
to prove it. That’s why you employ them.” 

“What wild nonsense you talk! Keen & 
Co. might, perhaps, be able to trace the con¬ 
crete, but how are they going to trace and find 
the abstract?” 

“She isn’t abstract; she is lovely, healthy, 
and youthful concrete object—if, as you say, 
she does exist.” 

“How can I prove she exists?’’ 

“You don’t have to; they do that.” 

“Look here,” said Gatewood almost angrily, 
* do you suppose that if I were ass enough 10 
go to these people and tell them I wanted to 
find mv ideal—” 

“Don’t tell them that!” 

“But how—” 

“There is no necessity for going into such 
trivial details. All you need say is: ‘I am 
very anxious to find a young lady’—and then 
describe her as minutely as you please. Then, 
when they locate a girl of that description 
they’ll notify you; you will go, judge for 
yourself whether she is the one woman 011 
earth—and, if disappointed, you need only 
shake your head and murmur: ‘Not the same !’ 
And it’s for them to find another.” 

“I won’t do it !” said Gatewcod hotly. 



From “ Lucy of the Stars.” Copyright, 1906, by 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


SHE BROUGHT THE HANDLE OF HER CROP DOWN 
UPON THE VASE. 


“Why not? At least, it would be amusing. 
You haven’t many mental resources, and it 
might occupy you for a week or two.” 

Gatewood glared. 

“You have a pleasant way of putting things 
this morning, haven’t you?” 

“I don’t want to be pleasant; I want to jar 
you. Don’t I care enough about you to break¬ 
fast with you ? Then I’ve a right to be pleas¬ 
antly unpleasant. I can’t bear to watch your 
mental and spiritual dissolution—a man like 
you, with all your latent ability and capacity 
for being nobody in particular—which is the 
sort of man this nation needs. Do you want 
to turn into a club-window gazer like Van 
Bronk? Do you want to become another 
Courtlandt Allerton and go rocking down the 
avenue—a grimacing, tailor-made sepulcher? 
—the pompous obsequies of a dead intellect? 
—a funeral on two wavering legs, carrying 
the corpse of all that should be deathless in a 
man? Why, Jack, I’d rather see you in bank¬ 
ruptcy—I’d rather see you trying to lead a 
double life in a single flat on seven dollars 
and a half a week—I’d almost rather see you 
every day at breakfast than have it come to 
that! 

“Wake up and get jocund with life!” 


Theatrics of American Politics. 

From Frederick Palmer’s “Lucy of the Stars.” 

{Scribner.) 

Glancing toward the box which the doctor 
and Lucy occupied, John saw her greet him 
with a pantomime of approval; and then a 
man from the wings brought him a note. 

“That was splendid courage,” she had scrib¬ 
bled impulsively on a calling-card. “It doesn’t 
matter whether you are elected or not. It’s 
enough to be able to do such a thing.” 

Of all the compliments which he heard 
when the crowd swarmed onto the platform 
after the meeting was over this rang truest 
to him. The doctor and Lucy remained 
watching the scene until Frane made it pos¬ 
sible to excuse himself and to walk home with 
them. 

“All great men of action have been gam¬ 
blers in a sense,” the doctor observed. “They 
have not hesitated to put all to the hazard in 
a crisis.” 

“Oh, it did not occur to you that way, I 
am sure,” said Lucy, looking questioningly at 
John, as if fearing that she was to have an 
ideal shattered. “It was right to tell them 
and you did. Therein lies your triumph.” 

“You understand,” he said to Lucy, in the 
fervour of fellowship. He was in the after¬ 
glow of his effort, radiant, cheery, boyish. In 
his outburst of confidence he told her more 
of his aims than he had vouchsafed to any 
one for many years. Rapidly he talked and 
eloquently—more eloquently than on the plat¬ 
form—all the way up the hill, while she, lis¬ 
tening, realized the intimate charm of his 
personality. When they reached the gate he 
stopped suddenly, as if he had been caught in 
an indiscretion. 

There was a touch of exhaustion or sadness 
in his good-night and in hers. He was wish¬ 
ing that Geraldine could have been in her 
place. He would not have expected Geraldine 
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to understand his remarks in just the 
same way that Lucy did. To have her 
at his side would be enough. Lucy 
was thinking if it had only been Car- 
niston who had been speaking with 
such a set purpose, so free of the tram¬ 
mels of yesterdays and so concerned 
with the to-morrows—if Carniston 
would only stake all on the hazard. 
She would not want or expect him to 
be as brilliant as this man was. 

“I have witnessed to-night the the¬ 
atrics of an American political meet¬ 
ing/* Dr. von Kar wrote in his diary. 
“You have been the confidant of my 
many inconsistencies, little book. You 
have seen friendships grow and harden 
or melt away, and you have smiled at 
me, thinking that the day’s exaspera¬ 
tion which directed my pen would soon 
be forgotten. I have to confess to¬ 
night that I was wrong about Frane. 
He is a demagogue, but with the dif¬ 
ference that he is a good demagogue. 
He is honest. He is free of heart, and 
not the least of his virtues is that he 
has a contempt for money.” 

Yet before he fell asleep, the doctor 
ran happily over the figures of his own 
fortune. 


Exit an American Soldier. 


From “Colonel of the Red Huzzars” ( Lip - 

pincott .) 


From “The Colonel of the Red Huzzars.” Copyright, 1906, by 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THEN, AS HE UNBENT, HIS EYES RESTED UPON 
ME FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


When I entered the library, the 
King came forward and kissed me on 
both cheeks. 

“My dear Armand,” he said, “I am 
pleased beyond expression.” 

“Dehra has told you?” I asked. 

He nodded. “But I felt sure of you—so 
sure, indeed, I have all these ready for you.” 
He picked up a roll of parchments. “Here is 
your Patent as an Archduke of Valeria; here 
are the title deeds to your ancestral estates— 
they ’have been held as Crown lands since 
Hugo’s time; here is your commission as 
Colonel of the Red Huzzars; and here (and 
this may please you most) is your commission 
as Lieutenant-General in my Army.” 

I took them mechanically. There, were the 
seals, the flowing ribbons, the heavy signa¬ 
ture of the King. The sheets rustled and 
twisted in my fingers, curling back and forth 
like things alive. I saw them dimly as 
though through a haze; my senses were dulled 
with sudden wonder and emotion. And, yet, 
I had thought of it all many times since yes¬ 
terday; Courtney had predicted for me some 
of these very honors; I, myself, had even an¬ 
ticipated them—indeed, they had been the 
powerful inducement for my decision. And, 
now, when I had them in my very hands, put 
there by the King himself, I was simply over¬ 
powered. 

Presently I got my senses and, I trust, 
thanked His Majesty in proper words. But 
he would have none of it. 

“They are yours by right of birth; you have 
simply come to your own,” he said. 

“But only by your gracious favor,” I pro¬ 
tested. 


“Then, do me a small return: wear the 
Huzzar uniform this evening. We are pretty 
much of a size and I think mine will fit you,” 
he observed. 

“It is very little you ask, Sire,” I answered. 

“Then my valet will squire you,” and he 
rang for the servant. 

And it was well he did; for I was not used 
to fancy uniforms, with their peculiar fasten¬ 
ings and adornments, and I might have spent 
the entire evening in solving them. But 
Adolph attired me with astonishing celerity, 
and then, swinging a cheval glass before me, 
he inquired: 

“Are you satisfied, sir?” 

“You are a wonderful valet, Adolph.” 

I was clad in scarlet and gold, with a black, 
fur-bound dohlman over one shoulder and a 
tall black busby on my head. I hung the 
Eagle of the Cincinnati about my neck and 
went back to the King. 

“You’ll do, my boy,” he said. Then he raised 
the Eagle and examined it. “It is a great 
Order,” he said; “one of the greatest in the 
world, but a Prince of Valeria must wear his 
country’s also,” and he pinned the Star of the 
Lion on my tunic. 

At the door of the Princess’s apartments he 
waved aside the footman and, himself, an¬ 
nounced : 

“His Royal Highness, the Grand Duke Ar¬ 
mand !’* 
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“I’ll Lead You a Dance.” 

From Baroness von Hntten’s ”Pam Decides.” 

(Dodd, M. & Co.) 

“Give me your address and I’ll let you go. 
Refuse, and I'll follow you.” 

“I will not give you my address,” she re¬ 
torted, now thoroughly angry, “and you are 
perfectly atrocious, as you always were, to 
torment me. You might at least try to re¬ 
member that you are a gentleman.” 

But the days were not far behind him when 
Ratty had teased for a disinterested love of 
teasing, and he now followed her down the 
steps with a malicious grin under his big 
moustache. 

“I’ve nothing on earth to do, to-day,” as 
she turned to the right and hurried on through 
the rain, “so I can devote myself entirely to 
you. You must go home when night comes, 
I suppose!” 

She did not answer, but hurried on at such 
a pace that she was at length obliged to pause 
to take breath. Then she turned. 

“I ought to be vastly flattered by this—de¬ 
votion,” She began, her lips curling wickedly, 
■“but you are such a cumbersome admirer, 
Ratty. Your methods are so—clumsy! Arc 
you really goii g to pursue me all day?” 

“Yes,” he 5 nswered, his face changing to 
■sullenness, “I am.” 

“Then, remembering your pleasant wooing 
ways of old, I am forced to the conclusion 
that you are once more going to honour me 
with an offer of your heart and hand. As 
usual, I—refuse.” 

“Better wait till you’re asked, hadn’t you?” 
he growled, turning up the collar of his light 
topcoat, as a raindrop trickled gladly down 
his heated spine. “I’m not going to ask you 
to marry me—I get over that nonsense long 
ago. But you’re my cousin—” 

“I am now,” she interrupted, closing her 
umbrella, and pointing to the shop before 
which they stood, “going into this place for a 
glass of milk and a bun; my humble midday 
meal.” 

“Then I go too.” 

“Good. Prepare to be torn to bits, and to 
smile at the tearers.” 

They fought their way into the crowded, 
over-heated room, and after a prolonged 
struggle Pam succeeded in possessing herself 
of the desired refreshments and consumed 
them standing, her wet umbrella under her 
arm. 

“You are my cousin,” pursued Maxse, an¬ 
grily, as some one stamped on his foot,- “and 
I have a right—” 

“I am not your cousin at all, in the Eyes of 
the Law—which, meaning as it does that I 
have no cousinly rights over you, also means 
that you have none over me.” 

Wiping from her sleeve a sudden libation 
of coffee poured on it by a red-faced priestess 
in a white apron, she was about to go on 
speaking when he interrupted her. 

“You used to be so keen on my grandfather 
—can’t you realize that he would want me to 
—to protect you from er— this?' } 

Pam set down her glass and, the heavier for 
about a pound of what she vulgarly called 
“fly-bun,” paid for her dainty meal, and began 


insinuating her way towards the door. After 
all, Ratty was amusing in his very absurdity! 

“Now, Ratty,” she said, as they emerged 
triumphantly into the rain, “good-bye. I 
know you mean to be kind, and I really am— 
Win !—grateful to you. Only, you know, I am 
a savage and you must not try to track sav¬ 
ages in the bush.” 

“Tell me your address—I say, Pam, for the 
sake of the old days in the country, you know, 
when we were kids—” 

His dogged obstinancy was too much for 
her scant patience. 

“I’ll not tell you, you horrid little—” 

“Then I’ll follow you.” 

“If you do,” she cried, white with helpless 
anger, “I’ll lead you such a dance that you’ll 
wish you had never been born !” 

“Lead away, you little devil,” he growled. 
And she led. 


Love-Making by Proxy. 

From Morley Roberts's “The Idlers.” ( L. C. Page.) 

“Look here, my dear, I’ll be frank with you. 
I want you and my bov to make a match of 
it.” 

She coloured finely, but never dropped; her 
eyes met his, though they were a little trou¬ 
bled. 

“I know that. Sir John.” 

“Damn, I hope you’ll be calling me dad 
some day,” he said. 

“But—” she began. 

“Don’t know his own mind, my dear. I 
wish he was a bit uglier. Cou’d you do with 
him if he was, Ciss?” 

She could have done with him maimed and 
scarred, for it had been dear stupid, lovable 
old Jack with her since she could see. She 
smiled again for answer. 

“You and I are as old as the hills,” said 
Bexley. “Young girls are the ancientest 
things alive, and young boys of twenty or 
thereabouts, if they are healthy, are infants 
in arms. But they don’t seem to be able to 
choose the arms, my dear. That’s the trouble. 
These idle women in London are the very 
devil, and Jack’s a fool, and, through me and 
his mother, he’s as idle as they are. Now 
he’s all fuss, foolishness, and highty-tighty. 
I daren’t speak to him, or he’d fly off the 
handle. This Madam Jam and Biscuits seems 
to have him on a string. Or I fear so.” 

She feared so, too, but this put it plainer, 
and she paled a little. 

“The—the wretch,” she said, under her 
voice. She was still young enough to be hard 
and bitter on sinners. 

“Look here, I know nothing,” said the 
father, “and lie’s all I’ve got (except you, my 
dear, for I believe you love me), and I want 
you to watch with me and be patient. If I 
know anything (and you make me think I 
know a little), I think you’ve the faithfullest 
heart, and I’m sure you’ve got brains, and I 
believe you can see how hard it is for such as 
my Jack not to be a fool and be fooled.” 

He broke off, and she pressed his arm. 

“If he is, you’ll forgive him in time, Cissy? 
It’s hard to know any one, but I’ll say this—I 
believe he loves you without knowing it.” 
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Well-Dressed Stowaways. 

Fiom Dwight Tilton’s “The Golden Greyhound.” 

( Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

After all, the most glorious thing about 
this wonderful pursuit was that its object was 
a free creature; if she was difficult to reach, 


“Ah, yes; I’ve been on her sister ship, the 
NeriadT 

“And/’ went on Stebbins, with great unc¬ 
tion, “she’s full of gold.” 

Brill took the proffered paper and glanced 
carelessly at the article, then smiled at his 
protege’s enthusiasm. 



From “The Girl from Tim s Place. - ’ Copyright, 1300 by Lothtop, Lee i Shepard. 


“for god’s sake give 

so much the more fascinating a chase. He 
had beaten other coverts, but mainly to satisfy 
himself as to the ambitions of match-making 
mammas. The results had always been dis¬ 
appointing. 

From reveries, reminiscent and in anticipa¬ 
tion, Brill was aroused by the voice of Steb¬ 
bins, who had found a newspaper thrown 
aside on one of the card-tables. 

“Here’s a picture of this boat,” Aristides 
remarked, with the air of a man announcing 
some new scientific discovery. 

“Indeed,” replied Brill, absently. Then, 
with a sudden accession of interest: “By the 
way, what is her name? It’s about time we 
found out what ship we’re on.” 

“The Olympiad, sir.” 


ME SUTHIN’ TO EAT.” 

“Oh, I see. Yes, twenty million is a tidy 
sum, the largest ever carried across. But 
she’s not quite full of gold, Jay. See, here’s 
a picture of the specie room, with its steel 
walls; it’s not much bigger than a coup’e of 
staterooms. A million takes up precious little 
room for the fuss it makes.” 

“And it says, too,” pursued the youth, after 
picking up the paper let fall by his master, “it 
says that they call her the ‘Golden Grey¬ 
hound.’ ” 

Although the matter of these millions did 
not deeply impress Brill, the subject suggested 
another that did. 

“Speaking of money,” he began banteringly, 
“do you realize, Jay, that up to date we’re 
neither more nor less than well-dressed stow- 
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aways? Don’t know what a stowaway is? 
He’s a chap, like von or me, who’s stolen 
aboard ship without paying his passage. Of 
course, you don’t know what they do with 
them.” 

Jay shook his head. 

“Well, they’d like to throw them overboard, 
but the law forbids, so they put them to work 
down in the stoke-hole.” 

‘‘Is that where the; engines are?” 

“Pretty near. I suppose you’d like that.” 

“I think I should.” This was the nearest 
approach to enthusiasm Aristides had per¬ 
mitted himself, and Brill smiled as he tried to 
conceive his valet in front of a forced-draught 
furnace. 

“How much money have we, Jay?” he 
asked. This was a not uncommon question, 
for Aristides was often made custodian of 
part of the Brill funds in hand. 

“About five do'lars in small bills and some 
change. That cabman—” 

“Great Scott, man, and I haven’t a dollar. 
We are stowaways in earnest. I haven’t a 
watch, ring, or anything with me. This is a 
pickle. Wonder who the captain is?” 


A Bachelor’s Surprise Party. 

Ftom Sydney H. Preston’s "On Common Ground.” 

(Holt.) 

Well, it is over now, and nothing but a 
happy memory, so I suppose I must forgive 
Mrs. Biggies, but when I recall the facts I 
have no doubt she should be immediately dis¬ 
missed. In the first place, she gave an after¬ 
noon tea in my house without my knowledge 
or consent, invited the guests (indirectly, of 
course, and by what strategy I know not!), 
and obliged me to act as host; worst of all 
she took it upon herself to arrange a musical 
programme for the occasion, and—well, I may 
chronicle that I sang the charming ditty of 
her choice. It is almost humiliating that one 
must act as the woman ordains, but apparently 
there is no help for it; she either anticipates 
fate, or I am under the spell of her roving 
eye. . . . 

In the first place my general appearance of 
health and good spirits excited surprise, 
though Miss Humphrey, the elder, solicitously 
cautioned me against over-exertion, which is 
often dangerous where the heart' is weakened 
by illness; and from this I infer she must 
have supposed my condition to be more pic¬ 
turesquely precarious than it is. Of course, 
this might be due to unconscious exaggera¬ 
tion on the part of my housekeeper, but sure¬ 
ly' she could have awakened enough sympathy 
without describing me as a lone orphan and 
the only child of my parents, without a near 
relative in the world. But I did not contra¬ 
dict this preconceived impression, for Miss 
Humphrey, who seems to have a passion for 
genealogy, purls on melodiously without a 
pause for breath or punctuation, and by the 
time one’s presence of mind returns after the 
shock, it is too late to interrupt the even 
monologue that has left the subject in the 
misty' past. I like Miss Humphrey; her voice 


is low and musical, and her conversation is 
entertaining; but it was a welcome break to 
me when the tray arrived, and I could ask her 
to pour the tea. It was during the delightful 
period of social ease that followed, that Mrs. 
Worthall glanced toward the piano, nodded 
and smiled at me and murmured: “A charm¬ 
ing old song, Mr. Merrivale!—it is years since 
I heard it.” And while my petrified gaze 
rested on the familiar pages, Miss Humphrey 
exclaimed: “‘Ever of Thee!’—the dear old 
song!—Mr. Merrivale, you must sing it for 
us—you really must. Olivia, dear—you’ll play 
the accompaniment?” 

And when Olivia (with what tremours I 
write the name so familiarly!) said she would 
be delighted, what could one do? 

Well, I sang it, and with a fervour and 
abandon which may have seemed the perfec¬ 
tion of art to my hearers, but it was the voice 
of nature that spoke, and I forgot them all— 
all, save one—until the final prolonged note 
of the climax, and then my eyes suddenly 
caught a gleam of white reflected in the glass 
of the picture over the piano, and my voice 
wavered unexpectedly'. 

There, before me, unseen by my guests, 
stood a miniature Mrs. Biggies. She was 
peering through the partly open door of the 
kitchen opposite the piano, her jaw dropped, 
her eyes agog, one hand pressed to her bosom, 
and her face illumined by the most idiotic 
expression of rapt exaltation that ever mortal 
wore. 

I have ventured to protest about several of 
these matters, but uselessly: she avers I told 
her I was an orphing, that I feared the lining- 
ment would affect my ’eart, and as for being 
guilty of sleight of hand in replacing “Ever 
of Thee” on the piano, “Ow-h, Mr. Merry- 
well !—” with an hysterical gasp of rap¬ 
ture, “if only Biggies had sung like that in¬ 
stead of blattin’ on his old trombone!” 


The Philanthropist and His Test. 

From M. E. Francis’s “Simple Annals.” 

(Longmans.) 

“You have been accustomed to write from 
dictation?” 

“Oh, yes,” Lucy said, she had often written 
from dictation at school. 

She wrote very quickly, and everything 
went quite smoothly until, at the end of half 
an hour or so, Denzil inspected the result of 
her labours. 

“My dear child !” he exclaimed involuntar¬ 
ily; and then came wliat seemed to Lucy a 
fearful pause. “How do you spell vicinity?” 
he went on. 

“Aren’t there two s’s?” queried Lucy trem¬ 
ulously. 

“And here, again, ‘moreover,’ ‘advisable.’ 
And what about the punctuation? You’ve 
run all the sentences into each other.” 

“You didn’t tell me the stops,” returned 
Lucy tearfully. “Miss Winterberry always 
gave out the stops.” 

“Well, it’s rio great matter, after all,” said 
Denzil soothingly. “I dare say it was as 
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much my fault as yours. You see I am new 
to this business, too. I’ll announce the stops 
in future, and when you come to any alarm¬ 
ing big word you had better ask me how to 
spell it.” 

Miss Spencer trotted back meekly to her 
desk, and Denzil, walking up and down the 
room, recommenced his dictation. He was 
beginning to feel quite satisfied with this new 
mode of procedure, when a question from 
Lucy suddenly disconcerted him. 

“How do you spell ‘italicise’ ?” she inquired. 

“Italicise?” he echoed, gazing at her blank- 

iy- .... 

“Yes; you said ‘Italicise this.’ ” 

“But you don’t mean to say you’ve been 
writing— Just let me see that note, Miss 
Spencer.” 

Up got Lucy, with a mystified face, but nev¬ 
ertheless with a certain air of conscious recti¬ 
tude. 

Denzil burst into a fit of laughter as she 
placed the document in his hands. 

“You really must excuse me,” he said, en¬ 
deavouring to regain his gravity; “it is too 
comical. I never could have imagined—” 

“But what is wrong?” gasped the girl. 

“I’ll explain. You see this sentence here? 
{ Do you consider this course advisable query . 1 
And here again: ‘The “Times” of June 22 
justly observes quotation marks! And now: 
‘The great crux italis ’—you hadn’t got any 
farther, on account of the spelling difficulty.” 

He laughed again; and then, seeing that 
she was crimson with mortification, and ap¬ 
parently quite at sea as to the nature of her 
error, he became serious, and entered into a 
minute and painstaking explanation. 

“Did you not yourself ask me to dictate 
the stops?” he said, in conclusion, noticing 
that she seemed more aggrieved than penitent. 

“You do it quite differently to Miss Winter- 
berry,” she said. “Of course, if you gave 
them out like Miss Winterberry—” 

“Well, I am willing to take an indirect les¬ 
son from Miss Winterberry,” returned he, 
drawing the disputed note towards him and 
scribbling upon it. “What do you call that, 
for instance?” 

“Miss Winterberry always said 'Question 
mark.’ ” 

“And these?” 

“Miss Winterberry never said anything but 
'Inverted commas.’ ” 

“I see; I was wrong in dubbing them 
'Quotation marks.’ And now, when I wish 
to emphasize a word—like this—how am I to 
let you know my meaning?” 

“You must say ‘Underline,’ ” announced 
Lucy, with a superior air. 

“I’ll bear it in mind. Well, I think we have 
worked enough for to-day; to-morrow, no 
doubt, everything will go well. Now you had 
better go home—take the ’bus; there is no 
need for you to tire yourself to death. I hope 
soon to hear of something that may suit you. 
Meanwhile, remember all the good advice 
that any one has ever given you. Be very 
prudent, don’t make friends with strangers, 
don’t go out after dark.” 

Lucy was very much offended at what she 
evidently considered superfluous counsel, and 
endeavoured to show it by the stateliness with 
which she said “Good-by.” 


The Deacon’s Dilemma. 

From Anne Warner’s “Susan Clegg and Her Neigh¬ 
bors’ Affairs ( Little, B. Sr Co.) 

“But the Deacon said it didn’t take him 
long to see’s stayin’ single is a privilege’s no 
woman’s goin’ to allow to a man whose wife’s 
dead. He says the way he ’s been chased *s 
all but killin’. He says there ’s Mrs. Allen 
firm’ Polly at him when he goes over there 
for his dinner, ’n’ the minister tellin’ him 
every Sunday ’n’ prayer-meetin’ how ’Liza 
Em’lv is shootin’ up. He says he could easy 
keep house alone—he says he understands a 
house from moth-balls to quicklime—but they 
won’t let him. He says he ’s not only town 
property, but he ’s town talk ’s well. He 
says Mrs. Craig stopped him in the square ’n’ 
asked him point-blank if he’d remembered to 
put on his flannels day before yesterday. 

“I tell you, Mrs. Lathrop, it’s plan ’t that 
man has suffered. If you’d ’a’ seen him, your 
heart would ’a’ softened like mine did. ’N’ 
him such a neat little bald-headed man with¬ 
out any wishin’ o’ anybody anythin’! I give 
him a lot o’ sympathy. I told him ’t I’d 
knowed what it was to have a lot o’ folks 
seem bound to marry you in the teeth o’ your 
own will. I told him the whole community 
was witness to how I was set upon after 
father’s death ’n’ well-nigh drove mad. He 
said he wished he had my grit ’n’ maybe he'd 
make a try to fight like I did, but he said he 
was beat out. He said if he isn’t up ’n’ the 
smoke pourin’ out o’ his chimney at six sharp, 
all the single women in town is lined up in 
front to know what’s happened. He says if 
he was married, it goes without sayin’ ’s 
they’d both be allowed to sleep in peace. He 
says if he lights a candle at night, he hears of 
it next day. He said if he gets a letter in a 
strange hand, it’s all over town ’s some 
strange woman’s made his acquaintance. He 
says the whole world feels free to dust his hat 
or w’isk his coat if he stops to chat a minute. 
He says, such bein’ the case, he’s made up his 
mind’t he’s got to get married. He says he’s 
considered very carefully. Pie says he knows 
jus’ the kind o’ woman. He says he’s been 
fretted, ’n’ he don’t never want to be fretted 
no more.” 

Miss Clegg paused, as if the crisis had ar¬ 
rived. She surveyed her friend with a mean¬ 
ing eye, and Mrs. Lathrop rather shrunk to¬ 
gether and endeavored to look courageous. 

“Up to now’s been all preparin’ your mind. 
Do you feel prepared? Are you ready?” 

“Yes, I—” gasped the victim. 

“Left to myself, I sh’d ’a’ waited till 
mornin’, but he wanted you to know to-night. 
He know’s I’m your dearest friend. He said 
if I didn’t tell you right off, it might get to 
you some other way ’n’ be a’ awful blow. He 
said he had to go to Meadville to-morrow, so 
he might mention it down-town to-night, ’n* 
’most any one might let it drop in on you. I 
see the p’int o’ his reasonin’, ’n’ so—” 

“Susan,” said the friend, her feelings com¬ 
pletely overflowing all bounds—“oh, Susan, 
are you really a-goin’ to marry—” 

Susan’s expression altered triumphantly. 

“Why, Mrs. Lathrop,” she said, with keen 
enjoyment, “it ain’t me’s he wants to marry; 
it’s you!” 
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Cherry Blossoms. 

From Housman’s “A Shropshire Lad.” (Lane. 
“The Bodley Head”) 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 

And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

Now, of my threescore years and ten 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score 
It only leaves me fifty more. 

And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 


Enter Lord Salmon to the Household of Broke 
of Covenden. 

From J. C. Snaiih’s “Broke of Covenden.” (H. B. 

Turner .) 

When this ponderous gentleman entered 
the room grunting in his progress, and bowing 
to left and to right in the fashion of majesty 
walking in the midst of the populace, Mrs. 
Broke gave him a hand of a quite peculiar 
grace. However, such a reception was a little 
discounted by the coldness of her husband’s 
nod. Lady Bosket raised her glasses, lowered 
her eyelashes, and favored him with a stare 
of extraordinary resolution; while Lord 
Bosket, who by nov r was sinking rapidly into 
the condition which from time immemorial 
has been the source of our national humor, 
jerked his head in a salute in the fraternal 
fashion of the red-nosed comedian, sacred to 
the music-hall stage. 

“How do, Bos,” said Lord Salmon. 

“How do, Fishy,” said Lord Bosket, recip¬ 
rocally waving his glass, “Chin, chin!” 

The true inwardness, the real significance 
of this mystic utterance being denied to Lady 
Bosket, a shudder might have been seen to 
invest the form of the stately woman. How¬ 
ever, as one who has had an awkward fall 
feels compelled, on being assisted to her feet, 
to utter some common-place for the reassur¬ 
ance of the lookers-on and the vindication of 
her shattered self, so Lady Bosket at this 
moment felt called upon to demonstrate that 
she was undaunted still, and that, although 
very much shaken, she was far from dead. 
She turned to the niece who had the fearful 
honor to sit beside her, and said in a voice 
not quite so loud as usual: 

“I sometimes think if your Uncle Charles 
was not the head of one of the best families 
in England he would be the commonest man 
in the world.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Broke, with that al¬ 
most cynical supineness she could display 
when she had a purpose to serve by it, had 
prevailed in unctuous accents on Lord Salmon 
to exchange his hat for a seat at the luncheon 
table. 

“You must please forgive us, my dear Lord 
Salmon,” she said with a solicitude that en¬ 
croached upon flattery, “if we should seem 
a little peremptory. The fact is, Lady Bosket 
and myself are pledged to be at Cuttisham 
Town Hall at a quarter to three, to attend a 
meeting of the Temperance Society.” 


“I’m goin’, too,” said Lord Bosket. “Drink 
is the curshe of this country. We musht put 
it down.” 

Lord Bosket winked at nobody in particular 
with great solemnity, as a concession to this 
piece of humor, which, for some occult reason,, 
had not met with the acclamation he felt it 
merited. 

“Don’t mention it, ma’am,” said Lord 

Salmon. “Temperance—excellent work—like 
a checque?” 

“My dear Lord Salmon,” said Mrs. Broke, 
“indeed I can say of my own knowledge it is 
a very well administered and deserving char¬ 
ity. Really, my dear Lord Salmon, you really 
are—” 

“Don’t mention it, ma’am,” said Lord' 

Salmon. “Fix the figure.” 

“How does a hundred guineas strike you?” 
said Mrs. Broke, beaming upon the eminent 
financier. 

“Make it two, ma’am, make it two; it’s all 
the same to me. I spend fifty thousand a year 
on advertisement.” 

“Well, my dear Lord Salmon, if you posi¬ 
tively insist upon it,” said the gracious lady. 

Without more ado Lord Salmon took a 
checque-book and a fountain-pen from the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and drew upon him¬ 
self to the extent of two hundred and ten 
pounds in Mrs. Broke’s favor. While this 
operation was being performed Broke and 
Lady Bosket gazed piteously at one another 
across the white expanse of tablecloth, some¬ 
what after the fashion of two belated mis¬ 
sionaries who, by stress of circumstances, are 
compelled to sit down among cannibals and 
take a little something to eat. 

When Lord Salmon had written the checque- 
he looked up to encounter the arctic glance 
of Lady Bosket. Her glasses stuck out per¬ 
fectly rigid in front of her. She was engaged' 
in staring at him, through him, above him, 
past him, and round about him generally—a 
remarkable feat she accomplished with the 
aid of a complete vacancy of expression 
which implied that he was not there at all. 
But your Titian of commerce, your brilliant 
and audacious business man, your millionaire 
with his patent of nobility already snug in 
his pocket, is not a person to be overcome by 
a look. There was not a hole in his armor. 
Checque-book in hand he did not flinch from- 
anything. Checque-book in hand he was 
ready to meet a god, a devil, or even a. 
woman. 


Springtime a la Carte. 

From 0. Henry’s "The Four Million.” (McClure,. 

Phillips.) 

The most brilliant and crowning feat of 
Sarah’s battle with the world was the deal 
she made with Schulenberg’s Home Restaur¬ 
ant. The restaurant was next door to the old 
red brick in which she ’hall-roomed. One 
evening after dinner at Schulenberg’s 40-cent, 
five-course table d'hote (served as fast as you 
throw the five baseballs at the coloured gen¬ 
tleman’s head) Sarah took away with her the 
bill of fare. It was written in an almost un- 
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readable script neither English nor German, 
•and so arranged that if you were not careful 
you began with a toothpick and rice pudding 
and ended with soup and the day of the week. 

The next day Sarah showed Schulenberg a 
neat card on which the menu was beautifully 
typewritten with the viands temptingly mar¬ 
shalled under their right and proper heads 
from “hors d’oeuvre” to “not responsible for 
overcoats and umbrellas.” 

Schulenberg became a naturalized citizen 
on the spot. Before Sarah left him she had 
him willingly committed to an agreement. 
She was to furnish typewritten bills of fare 
for the twenty-one tables in the restaurant— 
a new bill for each day’s dinner, and new ones 
for breakfast and lunch as often as changes 
occurred in the food or as neatness required. 

In return for this Schulenberg was to send 
three meals per diem to Sarah’s hall room by 
a waiter—an obsequious one if possible—and 
furnish her each afternoon with a pencil draft 
of what Fate had in store for Schuienberg’s 
customers on the morrow. 

Mutual satisfaction resulted from the agree¬ 
ment. Schuienberg’s patrons now knew what 
the food they ate was called even if its na¬ 
ture sometimes puzzled them. And Sarah 
had food during a cold, dull winter, which 
was the main thing with her. 

And then the almanac lied, and said that 
spring had come. Spring comes when it 
conies. The frozen snows of January still 
lay like adamant in the cross-town streets. 
The hand-organs still played “In the Good 
Old Summertime,” with their December vi¬ 
vacity and expression. Men began to make 
thirty-day notes to buy Easter dresses. Jan¬ 
itors shut off steam. And when these things 
happen one may know that the city is still in 
the clutches of winter. 


The Lean-to 'Camp. 

From Charles S. Hanks’s tf Camp Kits and Camp 
Life.” (Scribner.') 

The most quickly constructed shelter is 
made by leaning three seven-foot pples 
against a fallen tree, and then spreading your 
rubber blankets over the poles, but be. sure 
the tree is flat on the ground or there will be 
a draught under it. 

Another quickly constructed camp can be 
made by cutting down a small hemlock, about 
four feet above the ground, and, after trim¬ 
ming away five or six feet of the boughs, put¬ 
ting the end of the tree on the stump and 
banking up with the boughs cut off. 

The most popular brush camp, however, 
with sportsmen as well as guides, is the lean- 
to, it being the only practical brush camp to 
have when there are more than three persons 
in the party. First drive two crotched sticks 
into the ground about eight feet apart for 
posts, and on these put a stout sapling. 
Against this lean some poles, about a foot 
apart, making them secure at the bottom by 
sticking them into the ground or by rolling 
a log against them. On this framework, and 
up and down the sides, lay hemlock or spruce 
boughs, which should be lapped so that they 
will shed the rain. 


“Ye Want to Pick a Few Stars.” 

From “What Would One Have?” (/. H. West Co.) 

“I did not die . . . slowly, by degrees 
I woke, rose up . . . where was I? in the world; 
For uses therefore I must count worth while.” 

Dear old Jason Bumpus, with his jolly, 
good-natured spouse Olive, lived in a cabin 
up on the hillside. Five acres of stony soil, a 
cow, a pig, some chickens, and a mule, were 
the external means of sustenance for this old 
couple. And yet I have never seen but one 
other example of ideal conjugal bliss. The 
cases were unlike in nearly every particular, 
except that both lived the unconventional and 
simple life and that both were contented and 
happy. 

Everybody laughed at and derided old 
Jason. The boys played pranks on him, for 
sport, and still his old eyes were always spark¬ 
ling and his face was always smiling. His 
form was tall and angular, and his voice was 
a sharp falsetto, but he carried about some¬ 
where under that old “slouch” hat and 
weather-beaten coat the secret for which most 
of us waste many years of energy. 

I was sitting on the old porch settee, con¬ 
valescing slowly from my illness. The doctor 
had said I might never be strong again;— 
what then would become of my glorious hope? 
Tears came to my eyes, but I brushed them 
away, and looked up to see old Jason, mule 
and all, approaching. 

“Hello! little gal,” he sang out, in his high, 
peepy voice. “How you gettin’ along? Don’t 
feel very chipper yet, I reckon,—guess I’ll let 
Bill rest a minute while we visit,” lie said, 
coming up the plank walk and patting my 
head. 

“You’ve had a pretty hard time, hain’t ye? 
Look pale and kinder unhappy fer a gal as 
oughter be rosy and cherky. Wouldn’t ye 
like to visit a little with an old man? Seems 
like sometimes it does a body good to talk 
things over with some one.” 

I had had so little of demonstrated affection 
in my fifteen years that the old man’s tender 
concern won my confidence at once. I told 
him of my great hope and what the doctor 
had said. 

“Well, well, it’s just’s I thought,—ye want 
to pick a few stars, don’t ye? I tuck my 
turn at star-gazin’ once. Animals, babies, and 
wild Injuns put a deal of stock in big glit¬ 
terin’ things. I guess if we could pick a star, 
’twouldn’t be, when we got it, what we 
thought it was. It’d be either too hot or toe 
cold for us, or, mebbe ’twould be too big, 
and we’d be glad to let it go darn quick.” 

“But,” I said timidly, “I don’t want pretty 
dresses and things so much as I want to read 
the great books and see the great people of 
the world.” 

“Gol-darned if blood ain’t thicker’n water! 
Well, little gal, I’m glad ’tain’ nothin’ worse’n 
books and folks ye’re arter. Do ye see Bill 
out there? Well, when ye’ve seen Bill ye’ve 
seen about all there is to muledom. Bill’s 
older and scragglier’n some on ’em, but he’s 
a mule every inch of him, ears and all, and 
what’s true of Bill is true of all other jack¬ 
asses the world over.” 

“Say,” he said, abruptly changing the sub- 
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ject, “git ye sun-bunnit and ride up to the 
top of the hill with me. I’ll show ye some¬ 
thin’ worth goin’ to see.” 

We were soon toiling over the muddy, 
rough road, my companion enthusiastically 
pointing to every evidence of Nature’s spring 
awakening. 

When we reached the highest part of the 
hill, he carelessly left old Bill standing while 
he lifted me over the rail-fence and led me to 
the top of a great rock. Here,, eagerly, he 
pointed out, with boy-like pleasure, a small 
patch of white anemone, the first of the year. 

Grand old man! 


A Secret Forever. 

From Wymond Carey’s “No. joi.” (Putnam.) 

“Andre can restore you your name, your 
honour. He shall, he must,” said De Nerac. 

“It is impossible. You cannot change the 
King. He would not, could not, undo the 
past—his past. My brother is dead, my fam¬ 
ily will die with me as will- my secret. Fate 
is too strong for you, for me, for France. 
With Frangois I worked to destroy the woman 
who now rules at Versailles and will continue 
to rule. And Andre from love for you strove 
to defeat us. Madame de Pompadour has 
triumphed over the Court, the noblesse , the 
Church, my brother, and you. 

“You cannot save your France and mine,” 
the girl continued. “She is doomed, doomed. 
The writing is on the walls. Ruin is coming 
on kings and nobles and the people. In ten, 
twenty, perhaps fifty years there will be a 
new France, for the greatness of my people 
and yours no powder can crush. Voices are 
crying out in the streets of Paris to-day, but 
France will not listen. She is drunk, mad, 
diseased, corrupt. Yet I know it, it has been 
revealed to me, that there is a glorious future 
for our country, and see to it that the sons of 
what to-day is called Beau Sejour shall be in 
the hour of that rebirth on the side of the 
new France.” 

She moved quietly to the door, opened it, 
and called softly, “Mademoiselle has decided. 
Come.” 

As Andre entered he gazed from one to the 
other with the calmness of a great fear. What 
had he come to be told? He saw Denise’s 
mind w r as made up, and he knew he must obey. 

“Andre.” she said, with dignified compos¬ 
ure, “you will please bring the chief of police 
from the court-yard to this room.” 

When he returned with the chief of police 
one woman, hooded and cloaked, alone was 
there. 

Denise threw back the girl’s cloak which 
she had slipped on. The police agent started 
with intense surprise. 

“You recognize me. Monsieur,” Denise said 
freezingly. “Yes, it is the Marquise de Beau 
Sejour, and one of the maids of honour to 
her Majesty, who is not accustomed to be 
shadowed when she visits a house that be¬ 
longs to herself, as this does.” 

“I offer my apologies to Mademoiselle la 
Marquise,” the man stammered, “but I 
thought—I felt sure—” 

She turned her back on his fervent avowals 
and the man crept from her haughty presence. 


In five minutes the court-yard was clear of 
Madame de Pompadour’s spies. 

Denise had fetched the stranger back. 
“Andre,” she said, “be so good as to conduct 
this lady yourself to the barriers. I will 
wait for you here.” 

The girl quietly put on her cloak. “Adieu, 
Mademoiselle!” They clasped hands in si¬ 
lence. “Adieu — Denise,” she whispered. 
“Adieu for ever!” Without another word 
Andre and she left the room. 

When he returned an hour later one glance 
at his face told Denise that, whatever had 
passed in the journey, he did not know the 
secret of “No. 101.” That was still to re¬ 
main in the keeping of two women who loved 
the same man, and it would go with those two 
to the grave a secret for ever. 


Master-Word of Men and Angels. 

From C. Bryson Taylor’s “Nicanor: Teller of Tales.” 

(McClurg.) 

Old oaks caught the sunlight in their reach¬ 
ing hands and dropped it down to earth in 
flakes of gold; beech and larch and linden 
reared their tall heads above the road, and 
vines clung to them in woven tapestries of 
living green. _ There opened from this road 
dim forest aisles, veiled in dusk in which 
sunbeams quivered, paths of mystery, wind¬ 
ing toward strange twilight worlds where 
wild wood-creatures wandered. Warm earth- 
scents drenched the air; soft sibilant whisper¬ 
ings stirred overhead, and hidden birds chat¬ 
tered in the leafage. 

Here Nicanor sat in the dusk and gold of 
the forest’s afternoon, his back against a gray 
tree-trunk, his hands about his knees. 
Hither every day he wandered, drinking new 
life from Earth’s brown bosom, with idle 
hands and weaving brain. Here, where he 
had lost his vision, he was drawn back as by 
enchantment. He wished to dream again; to 
conjure forth the flying figure from the void 
into which it had vanished. To him it was 
more real than reality; for want of the sub¬ 
stance he strove to keep the shadow in his 
heart. 

In the spirit he roamed world-wide, with 
the narrow life of Thorney, its petty din and 
traffic, fallen away from him and forgotten 
utterly. Always his wandering ended in a 
garden, whose every path of dusky green he 
knew by heart, where one waited for him in 
the still evening light. In the flesh he lived 
with Nicodemus and Myleia, letting himself 
be waited on, worried over, caressed, to their 
affectionate hearts’ content. No mood of his 
was too wayward for their sympathy; when 
at nightfall, after long hours of brooding, he 
would chant strange tales by some crowded 
camp-fire, than <heirs were no voices quicker 
in wonder and applause. That they under¬ 
stood not half of what he said mattered noth¬ 
ing to their fondness; yet to Nicanor it was 
this one thing which mattered all. Nor were 
they the only ones who listened and loved his 
words. Many a fretting soul he lulled to quiet 
by his magic; to many he gave pleasure w-hose 
pleasures were all too few. Once he had 
scorned them, these simple children of plain 
and forest, wffiose emotions he could mould 
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as a potter moulds his clay; in his high pride 
he had thought that these were not the worlds 
he was born to conquer. Now he loved them; 
to bring a moment’s brightness into some 
gray life, a moment’s forgetfulness of pain 
to one who suffered—this it was his to do. 
For, as once he had thought to move the 
hearts of kings with his power, so now he 
knew that a king’s heart is no more than man's 
heart, and only he may move the one who can 
move the other. And every heart that he won 
he laid in spirit at the feet of his lost lady, 
who had taught him the Master-word of the 
tongue of men and angels, without which faith 
and hope can profit nothing, nor can any heart 
be won. 


Foreign Architects Built Naples. 

From Clara E. Clements's “Naples and Its Environs 
( Estes .) 

Fine examples of mediaeval, castellated, do¬ 
mestic architecture exist here and there in 
Neapolitan territory, as in the castles of Melfi, 
Catanzaro, Lucera, and many other places; 
and much of intense interest to the antiqua¬ 
rian may be learned of Neapolitan architec¬ 
ture from the tenth to the fifteenth century. 
But in the city of Naples little remains of 
purely mediaeval construction; here and there 
fragments of it are seen, but so changed and 
modified that the merest traces of its aspect 
survive, and we can no better imagine how the 
entire edifices appeared, than we can say what 
was the bearing of the living woman who was 
the model for the Venus whose torso alone 
remains in the Museo Borbonico. 

The public edifices of modern times have 
been more essentially and frequently changed 
in Naples than in any other Italian city. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. Earth¬ 


quakes have made it necessary to level and re¬ 
build, and the succession of opposing dynas¬ 
ties has left the churches and edifices of a pre¬ 
vious monarch to the courtesy of the suc¬ 
ceeding one. The Norman, Hohenstauffen, 
Angevine, Aragonese, and Spaniard has, each 
in turn, desired to leave his characteristic im¬ 
press on the architecture of the city and ter¬ 
ritory of Naples. Thus, for example, has the 
magnificent Gothic of the Angevine been de¬ 
based by the tasteless ornamentation of a later 
period, and radical changes made in the earl¬ 
ier edifices which nature and man have per¬ 
mitted to survive the ages. 

It is also true that the architects of the 
finest early edifices were not Neapolitans. 
From the building of the Castel dell’ Ovo, de¬ 
signed by the Venetian Buono for William i. 
in 1154, to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the facts we have—with few excep¬ 
tions—are connected with architects who were 
often Italians, but not Neapolitans. Masuccio 
1. is far too mythical to be treated seriously, 
and Masuccio n. cannot be proved to be the 
author of much that is attributed to him, 
while some of the works called his are known 
to have been executed by other artists. In 
fact, the Masuccii are not mentioned in re~ 
liable documents of their time; and their 
fame rests on the vaguest traditions and the 
boldest assertions, alike lacking in proof. 
Andrea Ciccione is frequently named as a 
Neapolitan architect and sculptor in the an¬ 
nals of the fifteenth century. His remaining 
work stamps him as of mediocre talent, and 
a poor imitator of the defects, rather than the 
virtues of his predecessors. In fact, should 
one pass all Neapolitan architects in review, 
it must finally be said that the good work done 
in the Neapolitan peninsula was by artists not 
native to its soil. 
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vehemence—during this three-hour ride, and 
at the last he had humbled and rebuked her 
by his childlike readiness to believe the great¬ 
est truth of the ages. 

“Give me just one fact to go on/’ he begged. 

“Do you read your Bible P’*’ 

“I used to, till I found I was getting not to 
believe in it. Then I stopped for my dead 
father’s sake. He believed in it implicitly.” 

He did not glance her way again, which 
Carolina noticed with gratitude. It showed 
that he was not accepting it for her sake. 

“Did you yourself ever heal any one?” 

“Through my understanding of Divine 
Love, I healed Gladys Yancey,” she said, 
quietly. 

When they rode in at the gates of White¬ 
hall, Moultrie was astonished at the radiance 
of the girl’s countenance. She seemed trans¬ 
figured by love. Moultrie’s ready belief had 
glorified her. 


A Trout-Stream Indeed! 

From Charles Frederic Holder's "Life in the Open.” 

( Putnam.) 

The pools in Deep Creek, in the San Ber¬ 
nardino mountains, are of great beauty and 
size, often chiselled out of the rocky and 
literal basins of stone, flanked by stupendous 
masses of rock, down which the clear waters 
splash and foam, pouring from one great pool 
into another on their way down the stupend¬ 
ous slope of the range. Such is the lower 
Big Pool. The upper Big Pool, Deep Creek, 
is even more remarkable, if possible, for its 
water-worn rocks, the clearness of the water, 
and its melody where it falls in a level sheet; 
then striking a sloping ledge it bounds down 
into the pool, a mass of molten silver, carry¬ 
ing life and aeration into an ideal pool in the 
heart of the forest where the angler does not 
cast in vain. 

This fine mountain stream well illustrates the 
possibilities of mountain climbing and trout 
fishing, abounding in long reaches of forest, 
tumbling down great distances in short pe¬ 
riods, at once one of the hardest streams to 
climb, and one of the most beautiful and sat¬ 
isfactory to the lover of mountain life. 

Deep Creek is an eastern fork and possibly 
the largest branch of the Mojave River, and 
can be traced into a desert second only to 
Sahara in its terrors of heat in midsummer; 
hence, one of the most remarkable treut 
streams in the world for its contrasts. If 
any one should point out this dry river-bed 
in the desert as a trout stream, he would be 
laughed at, as it is a mere streak of water- 
polished stones overwhelmed by sand-dumes 
for miles over the desert, what water there is 
being far below the surface or entirely gone; 
but if traced up to the foot of the San Ber¬ 
nardino range, that rises ten thousand feet 
above the desert, it soon appears and for 
miles climbs the Sierras as one o i the most 
attractive trout streams in California, abound¬ 
ing in huge pools, and scenery of the wildest 
description, where the elements appear to have 
had full sway and have vented their fury upon 
rock, forest, and range. 
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Westminster Abbey. 

From Mrs. Wilfrid Ward's “Out of Due Time." 

{Longmans.) 

But it was very different to be at home in 
the Abbey as I was, to remember the days 
as a half-frightened child I used to peer 
among the tombs and puzzle out strange eigh¬ 
teenth-century epitaphs—proud-sounding ad¬ 
jectives with their odd ring, as if lecturing the 
f Almighty on the excellence of His creatures, 
v Marcelle had not like me shivered as a child 
at the gruesome stony death, emerging from 
the tomb with his spear to thrust it into the 
beautiful young woman above! She had not 
felt the thrill of fear, inspired in an English 
Catholic child by the waxwork bust of the per¬ 
secuting Queen Elizabeth. Nor did she know 
how a girl of fifteen, with a dawning knowl¬ 
edge of literature, and sensible of having mas¬ 
tered all the intricacies of eighteenth-century 
politics in Macaulay’s essays, can gaze with 
breathless admiration at the monument tc 
Chatham, and almost hear Pitt in dying ac¬ 
cents bid her roll up the map of Europe: and 
then leaving the south transept go to see Fox 
tended by slaves in the most hideous of all 
the hideous sculptures, with an awe-struck 
sense of his magnificent wickedness? 

Marcelle would have cleared away all the 
marble enormities, the odd death’s heads, the 
pagan grandiloquent inscriptions, and all the 
upright half-dressed great men who had they 
died before the Reformation would have been 
kneeling or lying in peace. I could not argue 
it with her, I had not the patience, but I 
would not have had a stone touched or an 
absurdity erased even to bring out the glory 
of the great Gothic lines of the building. Its 
very defacements, its worst blemishes told 
the story of the country loved by Englishmen 
so passionately, and by none more passionately 
than by the children of the proscribed and 
persecuted Papist. We do not only love 
Burke, who risked and lost the greatest places 
in the State by pleading for us, we love 
George 111. who most honestly refused to 
emancipate us. We understand the rulers 
who could not understand us. We went to 
fight and to die for a country that banned us 
and we only loved her the more! We were 
in a glow of joy in which all other things 
were reflected. For we were safe and we 
were happy Paul was not revolting, Paul was 
not a stumbling-block, Paul had of his own 
free will done the loyal, the simple, the true 
thing. Paul was going to Rome! And we 
had sought the Abbey to enjoy this new 
thcaight there. Is there not a peculiar joy in 
finding out that you have wronged a friend? 
You have been to blame, not he, and you are 
very, very glad. You are angry with your¬ 
self for your meanness. How or why could 
I have doubted Paul? Had I not misinter¬ 
preted his article, had I not wronged him in 
that, and in his attitude towards his Bishop? 
It was all clear now, it was all in order, the 
doing of a true son of the Church. “An ap¬ 
peal to Rome!” It seemed to ring out high 
above our heads in the Abbey that had been 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the Pon¬ 
tiff, for no Bishop then, or indeed now, had, 
or has the right to jurisdiction over the Abbot 
or Dean of Westminster. 
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The Fire-Spitting Ocean Steamer. 

From John C. Van Dyke's “The Opal Sea." 

{Scribner.) 

In common with all steam devices the 
steamship has come in for a fair share of de¬ 
nunciation; but as a machine, as a resistless 
force, is there not something here to stir the 
pulses? As she sweeps down the harbor and 
out over the bar, flags streaming, black smoke 
trailing, wide wake rolling, what could be 
finer! She sits low down aft, she rises up 
clean and keen forward, her cutwater is as 
eager a s a headsman’s axe, her smoke stacks 
have a slant astern as though ready for any 
wind or wave. What a sense of power is 
there! What can stop the passage of that 
dark conqueror! And she moves with no 
apparent effort. The source of power is not 
disclosed to the eye. Nor can the ear detect 
the beat of engines. The steel mass seems to 
be driven by a force as invisible as resistless. 

The tremendous power in the engines car¬ 
ries her through wind and storm, through 
wave and spray. Nothing halts or holds her 
for more than a moment. As the waters come 
rushing at her there is an easy bend and sway 
to the long body; she rises and falls, rolls 
quietly with a broadside, pitches sharply with 
a head sea; but there is no pause, no stop. 

The mechanism and the method become al¬ 
most human in their stubborn perseverance 
when the vessel is steaming in storm against 
fierce head winds. There is the deep plunge 
of the bow in the waves, the alternate lift of 
the stern out of water, the swift racing of the 
exposed screws for a few moments; and 
then the settling down again to a steady 
thump-thump, thump-thump, thump-thump! 
The waves may board her and break davits, 
bridges, and stanchions, she may pitch and 
roll till cabin and hold are a series of crashes 
and smashes, but those indomitable engines 
keep up their pulsations. You lie awake in 
the middle of the night clinging to your berth, 
hearing the whip-like swish of the spray fly¬ 
ing by the port hole, listening to the roar of 
the wind in the rigging, feeling the vessel 
pitch and stagger under you, and perhaps 
wondering if rivets and plates of steel can 
long hold out against such wrenching; but 
still beneath you, skipping no beat, is the wel¬ 
come thump-thump, thump-thump, thump- 
thump of the engines. She was designed to 
defy the winds and fight the elements and she 
does it—with some groanings from strained 
partition, beam, and girder it may be, but 
still she does it. 


The Abdication of Man. 

From "The Secret Life " {Lane.) 

In the thirteenth century the Crusades had 
so drained Europe of its able-bodied men that 
the women were forced to apply themselves to 
the abandoned trades and neglected profes¬ 
sions. They shortly became so intoxicated by 
the sense of their own competency and power 
that when the weary wearers of the cross re¬ 
turned from the East they were at first de¬ 
lighted to discover that their affairs were 
prospering almost as well as ever, and then 
amazed and disgusted to find the women re¬ 
luctant to yield up to their natural rulers 
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these usurped privileges. Stern measures 
were necessary to oust them. Female treason 
never dared unfebuked to. lift its horrid head 
until within the present generation. 

The emancipated new woman has various 
methods of accounting for the humbling of 
this hoary sovereignty. By some it is sup¬ 
posed that in this Age of Interrogation man's 
supremacy, along with ail other institutions, 
•has. been called upon to produce an adequate 
reason for being, and producing no answer 
that seems satisfactory, he has been summar¬ 
ily forced to abandon pretensions which rested 
merely upon use and wont. The more noisy 
declare that she has turned the rays of a 
cynical democracy upon the_ mystery encom¬ 
passing his kingship and refuses to be awed 
by what she sees there; that it is because of 
this she begins to usurp his privileges, thrust 
herself into his professions, shoulder him 
even from the altar, and brazenly seating her¬ 
self on the throne beside him she lifts the 
circlet from his brows to try if it be not a fit 
for her own head. 

The weakness of all such explanations is 
that they do not take into account the fact 


that woman is not by nature democratic. 
Whatever political principles the. occasional 
or exceptional woman may profess, the aver¬ 
age woman is in all her predilections intense¬ 
ly aristocratic;—is by nature loyal, idealistic, 
an idolator and a hero worshipper. Strong 
as the spirit of democracy may be, it could 
not by itself alone in one generation change 
the nature of woman. The explanation must 
lie elsewhere. j 

In the language of a now famous arraign- ). 
ment—", accuse ” man himself. 

• No ruler is ever really dethroned by his 
subjects. No hand but his own ever takes 
the crown from his head. No agency but his 
can wash the chrism from his brow. It is his 
own abdication that drives him from power- 
abdication of his duties, his obligations, his 
opportunities. Ceasing to rule, he ceases to 
reign. When he ceases to lead he wants for 
followers, and the revolt which casts him 
from power is only the outward manifestation 
of his previous abdication of the inward and 
spiritual grace of kingship. When man ceased 
to govern, woman was not long in throwing 
off the sham of subjection that remained. 



From “ Pilgrimages to Old Homes.’ 1 


Copyright, 1906, by John Lane Company. 
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Baruswell (F. A.), Notes from Nature’s Garden. 

$ 2 - 5 °. Longmans, G. 

Beavan, (A. H.), Animals I have known, net, $1.50. 

Stokes 

— Birds I have known, net, $1.50 . Stokes 

— Fishes I have known, $1.25 . Wesseh 


Beebe (C. W.), Two bird-lovers in Mexico, net, $3. 

Houghton, M. 
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Houghton, M. 
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Macmillan 
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deners, 35 c- H. D. Hemenway 
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Scribner 
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Harper 
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Doubleday, P. 
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• Little, B. 
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Vaughan (J.), The wild flowers of Selborne and 
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Woclson (G. A.), Ferns and how to grow them, net, 
5 1 * 10 . Doublcday, P. 
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Adams (Andv), Cattle brands (short stories), t$i.50. 

Houghton, M. 

Adams (Frederick U.), The bottom of the well, 
1.50. Dillingham 

Ai.den (Mrs. G. R.), [“Pansy”], David Ransom’s 
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Alexander (Eleanor), The lady of the well, t$i.5c. 
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Alexander (Grace), Judith, t$i.5o. Bobbs-M. 
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Andrews (Mary R. S.), Bob and the guides, $1.25. 

Scribner 

Armour (J. P.)» Edenindia, t$i-5°. Dillingham 

Atherton (Mrs. G. F.), The travelling thirds, t$i.25. 

Harper 

B. (T.), The Upton letters, net, $1.25. Putnam 

Baciielier (I. A.), Silas Strong, emperor of the 

woods, t$i. 5 °. Harper 

Bacon (A. M.), In the land of the gods (stories of 

Japan), t$i-5<>. Houghton, M. 

Bagot (R.), The passport, t$i.5<>. Harper 

Baillie-Saunders (M.), Saints in society, t$i. 5 °- 

Putnam 

Baker (Cornelia), The queen’s page, • f$i.2S 

Bobbs-M. 

Bangs (J. K.), Mrs. Ratlles, f$i.25. Harper 

Banks (Mrs. N. H.), The little hills, f$i* 5 °* 

Macmillan 

Barbour (Mrs. A. M.)» Breakers ahead, t$i. 5 p- 

Lippincoli 

Barbour (R. II.), An orchard princess, t$2 . 

Lippincott 

Barnes (Ja.), Outside the law, Appleton 

Barnes-Grundy (M.), Hazel of lleatherland, 

Baker & 1. 

Barr (Mrs. A. E. II.), Cecilia’s lovers, t$i-5o. 

Dodd, M. 
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— The triumph of Eugene Valmont, t$i-5o 

Appleton 
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Moffat, Y. 
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Beach (Rex E.), The spoilers, t$i-5o. Harper 

Becke (G. L.), The adventures of a supercargo, 
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Bedford (R.)), The snare of strength, t$i.So. 

Turner 

Bell (Lilian), Carolina Lee, $1.50. L. C. Page 

Benson (E. F.), The angel of pain, t$i-5o. . 

Lippincott 

— The image in the sand, t$i* 5 °. Lippincott 

Benson (Godfrey R.), Tracks in the snow, f$i-50. 

Longmans, G. 

Berman (H.), Worshippers, +$1.50. Grafton 

Bindloss (Harold), Alton of Somasco, f$i.so. 

Stokes 

Black (Mrs. M. H. Potter), The genius, f$i ; 5o. 

Harper 

Blundell (Mrs. M. E. S.), [‘*M. £. Francis,' 
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... Longmans, G. 

— Wild wheat, t$i- 5 °. Longmans, G. 
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Bonner (Geraldine), The Castlecourt diamond, case, 
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Dillingham 
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I ox, D. 
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Holt 

Brace (B.), Sunrise acres, t$i-So. Dodd, M. 

Braddon (M. E.), The rose of life, t$i-50- 

Brentanos 

Bradford (G., ;>.), Between two masters, f$i.5o. 

Houghton, M. 

Brady (C. T.), The patriots, t$i.5o. Dodd, M. 


Brady (C. T.), Three daughters of the Confederacy, 
f$i.5o. Dillingham 

Brainerd (E. H.), Concerning Belinda, f$i.50. 

Doubleday, P. 
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Brooks (Mansfield), The Newell fortune, $1.50. 

Lane 

Brooks (Walter), Retold in English, $1. .Brentano’s 
Brown (Alice), The court of love, $1.25. 

Houghton, M. 

— Paradise, f$i.5o. ... Houghton, M. 

Brown (Kenneth), Sirocco, $1.50. Kennerley ^ 

Brown (Vincent), The sacred cup, f$i.50. .Putnam > 

Burgess (Gelett), A little sister of destiny, 

Houghton, M. 

Burland (Harris), The financier, t$ 1.5 o. .Dillingham 
Burnett (Mrs. F. 1 L), The dawn of a to-morrow, 

j$i. Scribner 

Butler (E. P.), Pigs is pigs, f 5 o c - McClure, P. 

Cabell (Ja. B.), The line of love, f$2. Harper 
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mother, f$i.so. Appleton 
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Lippincott 

Carey (Wymond), No. 101, f$i.5o. Putnam 

Castle (Mrs. A. S. and Egerton), The heart of 

Lady Anne, t$i.so. Stokes 

—-—“If youth but knew,” f$i.SO. Macmillan 

Chamberlin (F.), In the Shoe String country, $1.50. 

C. M. Clark 

Chambers (R W.), The reckoning, [$1.50. 

Appleton 

— The tracer of lost persons, t$i-5°. Appleton 

Chamblin (Jean), pseud., Lady Bobs, her brother 

and I, f$i.25. Putnam 

Cheney (Warren), The challenge, f$i.50. .Bobbs-M. 
Chesnutt (C. W.), The colonel’s dream, 

Doubleday, P. 

Churchill (Winston), Coniston, • .Macmillan 

Clemens (S. L.), [“Mark Twain,” pseud.], Editorial 
wild cats, $1. Harper 

Comstock (S. C.), Marcelle the mad, f$i.so. 

Appleton 

Connolly (Ja. B.), The deep sea’s toll, f$i.25. 

Scribner 

Conrad (Stephen), pseud., Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jim¬ 
mie, f$i.5o. L. C. Page 

Cooke (G. MacG.), The grapple, j$i.so..L. C. Page 
Cooke (Jane G.), The ancient miracle, f$i.so. 

Barnes 

Coom (C. S.), The baronet rag-picker, $1.50. 

Clark Pub. Co. 

Cornell (Hughes), Kenelm’s Desire, f$i.5o. 

Little, B. 
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Troy, f$i-50. Scribner 
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pseud.], The flute of Pan, t$i.so. Appleton 

Crawford (Francis Marion), Fair Margaret, t$i.5o. 
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— Fishers of men, t$i-50. AppletOJi 

— May Margaret, the “Fair maid of Galloway,” 

f$i.5o. Dodd, M. 

—Sir Toady Crusoe, t$i-5o. Stokes > 

Cullum (R.), In the brooding wild, $1.50. 

L. C. Page 

Curtis (D. A.), Stand pat; or, poker stories from 

the Mississippi, $1.50.L. C. Page 

Cutting (Mrs. M. S.), More stories of married life, 

•[$1.25. McClure, P. 
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Appleton 

Davis (F.), Mrs. Darrell, t$i-50. Macmillan 
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Dillingham 
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Appleton 
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Dickson (Harris), Duke of Devil-may-Care, 

Appleton 

Dillon (Mrs. M.)» I11 old Bellaire, y$i.So. .Century 
Dix (B. M.), The fair maid of Graystones, t$i.5o. 

Macmillan 
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Eggleston (G. C.), A daughter of the South, 

Loihrop, L. & S. 

Ellis (E.), Barbara Winslow, rebel, 
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Eyre (Archibald), The girl in waiting, $1.50. 
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Farrar (R. J.), The house of shadows, f$i.5o. 

Longmans, G. 

Fenn (G. M.), Shoulder arms! f$ 1.50... .Lippincott 
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Longmans, G. 
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Dodd, M. 

Harben (Will N.), Pole Baker, t$i-5o. Harper 
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Fisguill (R.), The Venus of Cadiz. f$i.so... .Holt 

Flower (E.), The best rolicy, t$i-50. Bobbs-M. 

Ford (Paul Leicester), His version of it, i$i. 5 °- 

Dodd, M. 

Forman (J. M.), The Island of Enchantment, t$i.75* 

Harper 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), A maid of Japan, 

Holt 

Fraser (W. A.), The Sa’zada tales, t$ 2 ... .Scribner 
Freeman (Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins), The debtor, 
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Frcti:ingham (E. B.), The evasion, t$*-5o. 

Houghton, M. 

Gardenhirk (S. M.), The long arm, f$i.50. .Harper 
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L. C. Page 

Gerard (Dorothea), Sawdust, $1. IVinston 
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cases (South African folk-lore tales), t$i-2o. 

McClure, P. 

Gilson (Roy Rolfe), Miss Primrose, f$1.25 . .Harper 
Glasgow (Ellen), The wheel of life, f$i-5o. 

Doublcday, P. 

Godfrey (Eliz.), The bridal of Anstace, t$i-5o. 

Lane 

Goodwin (M. W.), Claims and counterclaims, 

Doubleday, P. 

Graham (Mrs. M. C.), The wizard’s daughter, and 

other stories, f$i.25. Houghton, M. 

Graham (Winifred). The vision of the Savoy, $1.50. 

Revcll 

Grant (Rob.), The law breakers, and other stories, 

t$i.25 . Scribner 

Gray (Maxwell), pseud.. The great refusal, 

Appleton 

Green (Anna Katli.), [ Mrs . Rohlfs], The woman in 
the alcove, f$i.so. Bobbs-M. 


Harraden (Beatrice), The scholar’s daughter, t$i-5o. 

Dodd, M. 

IIarriman (K. E), The girl and the deal, f$i*25. 

Jacobs 

— The girl out there, t$i.25. Jacobs 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton), The Carlyles, f$i.5o. 

Appleton 

Harry (Myriam), The conquest of Jerusalem, f$i.so. 

Turner 
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Heigh (J.), pseud., The house of Cards, t$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Henry (Arthur), Lodgings in town, f$i.50. .Barnes 
Henry (O.), pseud., The four million (short stories), 

f$i. McClure, P. 

Herrick (Rob.), ?.he memoirs of an American citi¬ 
zen, t$i-5o. Macmillan 

Hewlett (Maurice), The fool errant, f$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Hinkson (Mrs K. T.), A daughter of kings, $1.25. 

Benziger 

— Dick Pentreath, $1.25. McClurg 

Hocking (S. K.), The conquering will, 75 c ..JVarne 
Holland (R. S.), The “Count” at Harvard, $1.50. 

L. C. Page 

Holley (Marietta), [“Josiali Allen’s Wife/’ pseud.'], 
Round the world with. “Josiali Allen’s Wife,” 

t$i-50. Dillingham 

Holmes (Gordon), The Arncliffe puzzle, $1.50. 

Clode 

Holt (Henry), Calmire, 6th rev. cd., f$i.5o 

Houghton, M. 

— Sturmsee, 3d rev. ed., t$i-5o. Houghton, M. 

Hopkins (H. M.), The Mayor of Warwick, f$i.so. 

Houghton, M. 
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Hopkins (W. J.), The clammer, t$i-25- 

Houghton, M. 

Hornunc (E. W.), A thief in the night, f$i.5o. 

Scribner 

Horton (George), The edge of hazard, f$i.5o. 

Bobbs-M. 

Hough (E.), Heart’s Desire, f$i.so . Macmillan 

Howells (\V. D.), Miss Bellard’s inspiration, f$:.so. 

Harper 

Hughes (Rupert), Zal, an international romance, 

f$i: 5 °. Century 

• Hume (F. W.), Lady Jim of Curzon Street, t$i 50. 

Dillingham 

— The opal serpent, t$i-25. Dillingham 

—The secret passage, $1.25. Dillingham 

IIuneker (Ja. G.), Visionaries (short stories), t$i-50. 

Scribner 
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Putnam 

Hutten (Baroness Bettina), He and Hecuba, t$i-5o. 

Appleton 

— Pam decides, f$i.5o. Dodd, M. 

Ingersoll (E.), An island in the air, f$i*5o. 

_ Macmillan 

Jackson (C. T.), Loser’s luck, f$i.5o. Holt 

James (Mrs. Florence Warden), The house by the 

river, $i. Ogillie 

Jocelyn (L. A.), and Cuffee (N. J.), Lords of the 

soil, $1.50. Clark Pub. Co. 

Jordan (Kate), Time the comedian, f$r.5o . .Appleton 
Kauffman (R. W.), Miss Frances Baird, detective, 

$1*25. L. C. Page 

Keays (H. A. M.), The work of our hands, tSi.50. 

McClure, P. 


Kenyon (Orr), What God hath (not) joined. $1.50. 

Dodge 

Kester (Vaughan), The fortunes of the Landrays, 

f$i.50. McClure, P. 

Kildare (Owen), The wisdom of the simple, $1.50. 

Reveli 

King (C.), A soldier’s trial, $1.50. Hobart 


Kingsley (F. M.), The intellectual Miss Lamb, 75 c. 
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— The resurrection of Miss Cvnthia, f$i. t ;o. 

Dodd, M. 

Kinkead (E. T ), The invisible bond, t$i.5o. 

Moffat. Y. 

Knight (W. A.), Saint Abigail of the Pines, $1. 

Pilgrim 

Knowles (Rob. E.), St. Cuthbert, $1.50. Reveli 

Lancaster (G. B.), Sons o’ men (Short talcs of New 
Zealand), t$i-5o. Doubleday, P. 

— The spur, t$i-5o. Doubleday, P. 

Lane (Elinor M.), All for the love of a lady, f$i.25. 

Appleton 

La Pasture (Mrs. JI. de),The man from America, 

-|$i*50*.. .. Dutton 
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fantastic stories, t$i-5o. Lane 
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torical romance), f$i.so. Dillingham 
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Liljencrantz (O. A.), Randvar the songsmith, 
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Lillibridge (Will), Ben Blair, $1.50. McClurg 

Lincoln (J. G.), A javelin of fate, t$i-25. 

Houghton, M. 

Lincoln (Jos. C.), Mr. Pratt, f$i.5o. Barnes 

Litsey (E. C.), The race of the swift, t$i-25- 

Little, B. 
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— The way of the gods, f$i-50. Macmillan 
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Loomis (C. B.), Minerva’s manoeuvres, {$1.50. 

Barnes 

Lorimer (G. H.), The false gods, f$i.25.. .Appleton 


Lubbock (Basil), Jack Derringer. Dutton 

Ludlow (Ja. M.), Sir Raoul, $1.50. Revolt 

Lyle (E. P.), jr., The Missourian, t$i-5o. 

. Doubleday, P. 
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Lynde (Francis), The quickening, ^$1.50. .Bobbs-M. 
Maartens (Maarten), pseud., The healers, 
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McAlilly (Alice), The Larkins wedding, t$i. 

Moffat, Y. 

McCarthy (J. II.), The flower of France (Story of 

Joan of Arc), f$ 1.50. Harper 

McCutciieon (G. B.), Cowardice Court, t$i-25- 

Dodd. M. 

— Nedra, net, $1.50. Dodd, M. 

Moore (F. F.), Love alone is lord, i$i.50.. .Putnam 
Montague (M. P.), The poet, Miss Kate and I, net, 

$1.50. Baker & 7. 

Macdonald (Ronald), The sea maid, f$i.5o ....Holt 
MacGratii (Harold), Hearts and masks, f$i.5o. 

Bobbs-M. 

McKean (T.), The vortex, t$i.so. Lippincott 

McLaws (Laiavette), Maid of Athens, f$i-5o. 

Little, B. 

Macnaugdton (S.), A Lame Dog’s diary, f$i.so. 

Dodd, M. 

Macphail (And.), The vine of Sibmak, f$i-50. 

Macmillan 

McVickar (IT. W.), Reptiles, t$i-50. Appleton 

Major (C.), Yolanda, maid of Burgundy, f$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Marshall (Archibald). The house of Merrilees, 

t$i.5C. Turner 

Martin (Mrs. IT. R.), Sabina. f$i.25. Century 

Mathews (Frances A), The staircase of surprise, 

t$i.5o. Appleton 

Maxwell (W. B), Vivien, +$1.50. Appleton 

Mf.rejkcwski (Dmitri), Peter and Alexis, f?i.50. 

Putnam 

Miciielson (M.), A yellow journalist, t$i-50. 

Appleton 

Mighels (P. V'.), The ultimate passion, f$i-50. 

Harper 

Mills (Wcymer Jay), Caroline of Courtlandt St., 

net, $2. Harper 

Mills (W. J.), The ghosts of their ancestors, t$i-25. 

Fox, D. 

Mitchell (Silas Weir), A diplomatic adventure, f$i. 

Century 

Moore (George), The lake, f$i.so. Appleton 

Moore (J. T.), The “Bishop” of Cottontown, $1.50. 

Winston 

Morse (Margaret), The spirit of the pines, f$i. 

Houghton, M. 

Munn (C. C.) t The girl from Tim’s place, t$i«5o. 

Lothrop, L. & S. 

Munroe (Kirk), The outcast warrior, j$i.5o. 

Appleton 

Murfree (M. N), [“Charles Egbert Craddock.” 

pseud.It The sterna centre, t$i-5o. Macmillan 

Naylor (Ja. B.), The Kentuckian, $1.50. .Clark Pub. 
Nelson’s New Century Library, ca., $1; $1 25; $1.50. 

Nelson 

Nicholson (Meredith), The house of a thousand 

candles, f$i.so. Bobbs-M. 

Noble (E.), The edge of circumstances, f$i-5o. 

Dodd, M. 

Older (Mrs. F.), The giants, f$i.so. Appleton 

Olmsted (Stanley), The nonchalante, t$i-25 ...Holt 
Otpenheim (E. P.), The betrayal, f$i-5o. .Little, B. 

— A maker of history, f$i.5o. Little, B. 

— The man and his kingdom, t$i-5o. Little, B. 

— A millionaire of yesterday, f$i.5o. Little, B. 

— The traitors, f$ 1.50. Little, B. 

— The yellow crayon, $1.50. Little, B. 

Orczy (Bareness), The scarlet pimpernel, f$i.5o. 

Putnam 

— A son of the people, f$i.$o. Putnam 

Osbourne (Lloyd), Baby Bullet, j$i.50... .Appleton 

Our best society, t$i-5o. Putnam 

Owen (Margaret Curiliffe), [“Mine, la Marquise de 

Fortcr.oy.” pseud.']. The trident and Ihe net, net, 

$1.50. Harper 

Paine (A. B.), The lucky piece, $1.50 ..Outing Pub. 
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Paine (R. D.). The praying skipper, $1.50. 

Outing Pub. 

Palmer (F.), Lucy of the stars, t$i-5o .... .Scribner 
Parrish (Randall). A sword of the old frontier, 

$1.51. McClurg 

Parry (D. Maclean), The scarlet empire, 

Brbbs-M. 

Paternoster (G. S.), The cruise of the Conqueror, 

$1.50. L. C. Page 

Pemberton (Max), The hundred days, t$i-5° 

Appleton 

—My sword for Lafayette, 1$i.5o. Dodd, M. 

Phillips (D. G.). The deluge, Dobbs-M. 

— The fortune hunter, $1.25. Bobbs-M. 

— The social secretary, i$i-5o. Bobbs-M. 

Phillips (II. W.), Mr. Scraggs introduced by Red 

Saunders, f$i.25 . Grafton Press 

— Plain Mary Smith, f$i.5c. Century Co. 

— Red Saunders’ pets and ether critters, $1.25. 

McClure, P. 

Ppillpotts (Eden), Knock at a venture (Short 
stories of Dartmoor), t$i.5o. Macmillan 

— The portreeve, t$i-5o. Macmillan 

Picard (G. H.), The bishop’s niece, f$i.25. .Turner 
Pidgin (C. F.), The Corsican lovers, $1.50. 

B. IV. Dodge 

Pier (A. S.), The ancient grudge, t$i.5o. 

Houghton, M. 

Pollock (Frank L.), The treasure trail, $1.25. 

L. C. Page 

Poole (Ernest), The voice of the street, t$i*5o. 

Barnes 

Poor (Agnes B.), (Jndcr guiding stars, t$i- 25 - 

Putnam 

Porter (G. S.), “Freckles,” i§i.50... .Doubleday, P. 
Post (Emily), Purple and fine linen, 

Appleton 

Powell (Frances), The prisoner of Ornith barm, 

f$i.5o. Scribner 

Preston (S. FI.), On common ground, t$i-5<> ..Holt 
Princess Priscilla’s fortnight, by the author of “Eliz¬ 
abeth and her German garden,” t$ 1 -5 o... .Scribner 
Quick (Herbert), Double trouble, .Bobbs-M. 

Ransom (Olive), A woman’s heart, f$i.5°. 

Doubleday, P. 

Ray (Anna Chapin), Hearts and creeds, j$i.5°* 

Little, B. 

Read (Opie T.), Old Jim Jucklin, f$i.5o. 

Doubleday, P. 

Reed (Myrtle), At the sign of the Jack o’ Lantern, 
net, $1.50. Putnam 

Remington (F.), The way of an Indian, net, $150. 

Fox, D. 

Rhodes (H. G.), The lady and the ladder, t$i*5°* 

Doubleday, P. 

Richards (Mrs. L. E. H.), Mrs. Tree’s will, t/5 c * 

Estes dr Co. 

Ricii'ardson (Rob.), The greater Waterloo, t$i-50. 

Dillingham 

Rickert (M. E.), Folly, f$i.so. Baker & T. 

Roberts (Morley), The idlers, $1.50.L. C. Page 

Roberts (Theodore), Brothers of peril, f$i.5o. 

L. C. Page 

Robertson (Harrison), The pink typhoon, f$i. 

Scribner 

Robertson (Morgan), Land I10! (Short stories), 

f$i.25 . Harper 

Robins (Eliz.), [“C. E. Raimond,” pseud.'}, A dark 

lantern, t$i.5o. Macmillan 

Rosegger (P. K.), I. N. R. I.: a prisoner’s story of 

the cross, t$i-50. McClure, P. 

Ross (H. M.), Her blind folly, $1.25 . Benziger 

Rowland (H. C.), In the shadow, ^$1.50. .Appleton 
— The mountain of fears (Short stories), f$i.5o. 

Barnes 

Runkle (Bertlra), The truth about Tolna, t$i-50- 

Century 

Ryan (Mrs. M. E.), [“Ellis Martin,” pseud.}, For 

the soul of Rafael, $1.50 . McClurg 

Sadlier (Mrs. A. T.), The mystery of Hornby Flail, 

85 .. Benziger 

Sage (W.), The District Attorney, f$i.so . .Little,B. 

Saltus (Edgar), The perfume of Eros, t$i- 25 - 

IVessels 

•—Vanity Square, t $ J . 2 5 . Lippincott 

Savage (C. W.), A lady in waiting, j$i.50. .Appleton 


Scralffler (Rob. IF.), Where speech ends, f$i.so. 

Moffat, Y. 

Scott (J. R.), The Colonel of the Red ITuzzars, 

t$i.5o. Lippincott 

Seawell (Molly Elliot), r .Mie Chateau of Mont- 
plaisir, f$i.25. Appleton 

Sedgwick (Anne D.), The shadow of life, t$i-50 

Century 

Selkirk (Emily), The stigma, Turner 

Severy (Melvin L). The mystery of June 13th, 
f$i. 5 o. Dodd . M. 

Shaw (Bernard), The irrational knot, net, $1.50. 

Brcntano s 

Sherwood (M. P.), The coming of the tide, t$i.so. 

Houghton, M. 

Siiiel (M. P.), The lest viol, $1 50. Cl ode 

Shute (IF. A.), A few neighbors, net, $1. 

Double day, P. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). The professor’s legacy, 

f$i.5o. .....Holt 

Sienkiewicz (II.). On the field of glory, 

Little, B. 

Siiberrad (U. L.), Curayl, *$1.50 . .. .Doublcday, P. 
Sinclair (Upton), The jungle, f$i.so...L. C. Page 
Sladen (D. B. W.), A Sicilian marriage, 

Pott 

Smith (F II.), The wood fire in no. 3, t$i- 5 o. 

Scribner 

Snaith (J. C), Broke of Covendon, $1.50. .Turner 

Somerset (Lady II.), Under the arch, f$i. 5 <>* 

Doubleday, P. 

Sousa (J. P.), Pipetown Sandy, t$i.5o- Bobbs-M. 

Squire (Frances), pseud., The Ballingtons, 

Little, B. 

Staunton (Schuyler), The fate of a crown, $1.50. 

Reilly & B. Co. 

Stephens (Rob. N.), The flight of Georgiana, $1.50. 

L. C. Page 

Stevenson (B. E.), The girl with the blue sailor, 

f$ 1.50. Dodd, M. 

Stimson (F. J.), [“I- S. of Dale,” pseud.}. In cure 

of her soul, f$i.so. Appleton 

Stringer (A.), The wire tappers, f$i.so... .Little, B. 

Sturgis (IF. O.), All that was possible, t$i* 5 °- 

Putnam 

Suttner (Baroness), Ground arms! 7th cd., S1.50. 

McClurg 

Swinburne (A. C.), Love’s cross currents, t$i-5o. 

Harper 

Tapp (Sidney C.), The struggle, $1.50. IVessels 

Tarkington (Eooth), The beautiful lady, £$1.25 

McClure, P. 

— The conquest of Canaan, t$ I - 5 °. Harper 

Taylor (Bert L.), and Gibson (W. C.), Extra dry, 

being further adventures of the water wagon, 
j 75 . . Dillingham 

Taylor (C B.), Nicanor, teller of tales, $1.50. 

McClurg 

Taylor (Emerson G.), The uoocr hand, 

Barnes 

Teskey (A. M.), The village artist, $1. Rcvell 

Tiianet (Octave), [pseud, for Alice French], The 

man of the hour, T$n5<). Bobbs-M. 

Their husbands’ wives (novelettes), t$i ....Harper 

Thorne (Guy), A lost cause, t$i-5o. Putnam 

Thorpe (F\ N.), The divining rod, t$i-SO- -Little, B. 
Thruston (Mrs. L. M.), Called to the field, f$i.so. 

Little, B. 

Thurston (I\. C.), The gambler, f$i.5o. Harper 

Thwing (E.), The man from Red Keg, j$i.5o. 

Dodd, M. 

Tilton (Dwight), pseud.. The Golden Greyhound, 

f$i.5o. Lotlirop, L. dr S. 

Tracy (L.), The great mogul, $1.50. Clodc 

— Karl Grier, $1.50. Clode 

Train (Arthur), McAllister and his double, f$i-5o. 

Scribner 

Travis (E. A.), The Pang-Yanger, f$i.5o. 

McClure, P. 

Tybout (IC M.), The wife of the Secretary of State, 
f$i.50. Lippincott 

Unwin (A. IF.), Future forest trees, net. $2.25. 

IVessels 

Vance (L. Jos.), Terence O’Rourke, gentleman, 
f$i.5o. IVessels 

Van Vorst (Marie), Miss Desmond, f$i.so. 

Macmillan 
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Van Vorst (Marie), The sin of George Warrener, 

? I -S°. Macmillan 

Vaux (Patrick), The shock of battle, f$i.5o. 

_ T , . __ Putnam 

Vesey (A. H.), The Castle of Lies, f$i.so. .Appleton 
Wade (B. E.), A garden in pink, net, $1.75. 

... _ % _ McClurg 

Walt/. (E. C.), The ancient landmark, f$i-5o. 

... . . „ v McClure, P. 

Ward (A. B.), The sage brush parson, f$i>50. 

Ward (Mrs. H.), Fenwick’s career, t$i.so ..Harper 
Ward (Mrs. W.), Out of due time, f$i.so. 

Mr Longmans, G. 

Wardman (Ervin), The Princess Olga, tfi.50. 

Warman (Cy), The last spike, t$i.2S. Scribner 

Warner (Anne), The rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, 

' t$i. 5 <>. Little. B. 

— Susan Clegg and her neighbors’ affairs (Short 

stories), |$i. .Little, B. 

Wasson (G. S.), The green shay, f$i.so. 

... _ Houghton, M. 

Watson (H. B. M.), Twisted eglantine, t$i-5o. 

Mr , T „„ , Appleton 

Webster (Jean), The wheat princess, t$i-5o. 

Mr Century Co. 

Wells (H. G.), Kipps, f$i.5o. Scribner 

Wessels’ Popular copyrighted fiction, 35 v..Wessels 
Westrup (Margaret), The young O’Briens, $1.50. 

Weyman (S. J.), Starvecrow farm, t$i.so. 

Mr . Longmans, G. 

W^harton (Edith), The house of mirth, f$i.5o. 

Scribner 

what would one have? a woman’s confessions, 

net. $1. West 

White (Fred M.), The weight of the crown, $1.50. 

White (W. A.), In our town, f$i.so_ McClure, P. 

Wiggin (Kate D.), Rose o’ the river, f$i.2S. 

... Houghton, M. 

Williams (Jesse L.), The day dreamer, |$i-25. 

... „ Scribner 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), Lady Betty across 

the water, f$i. 5 o. McClure, P. 

-My friend the chauffeur, f$i.so. .McClure, P. 

Wilson (H. L.), The boss of little Arcady, t$i. 5 o. 

Lotlirop, L. & S. 

Wintle (Harold), The cleansing of the “Lords,” 

t$ I *5o. Lane 

Wister (Owen), Lady Baltimore, f$i-5o. .Macmillan 
Wood (Eugene), Back home: sketches of village 

life, t$i. 5 °. McClure, P. 

Woodruff (J. S.), The roses of Saint Elizabeth, $1. 

L. C. Page 

Wright (Ja. N.), Where copper was king, f$i.5o. 

Small, M. 

Wright (M. T.), The tower, t$r-So. Scribner 

Yeigh (Kate W.), A specimen spinster, net, 75 c. 

... Amer. Baptist Pub. 

Young (Rev. E. R.), Hector, my dog, f$i.50. .Wilde 

*** 


Carl (K. A.), With the Empress Dowager, net, $2. 

Century Co. 

Clement (Clara E.), Constantinople, the city of the 
Sultans, new uniform ed., $1.50. Estes 

— Naples, the city of Parthenope, new uniform ed., 

$ r -5o. Estes 

— Venice, the queen of the Adriatic, new uniform 

ed., $1.50. Estes 

Crosby (O. T.), Tibet and Turkestan, net, $2.50. 

Putnam 

Devins (J. B.), An observer in the Philippines, $2. 

Amer. Tract 

Farmer (J. E.), Versailles and the Court under 

Louis xiv., net, $3.50. Century Co. 

Gibson (C.), Among French inns, net, $1.60; net, 

$4 . Page 

Hardy (Rev. E. J.), John Chinaman at home, net, 

$2.50. Scribner 

Hart (Jerome), A Levantine log-book, net, $2. 

Longmans, G. 

Hatch (E. F. G.), Far Eastern impressions, Japan- 

Korea-China, net, $1.40. McClurg 

Howe (Maud), Two in Italy, net, $2. Little, B. 

Howells (W. D.), London films, net, $2.25. .Harper 
Johnson (V. W.), Florence, the lily of the Arno, 
new uniform cd., $1.50. Estes 

— Genoa the superb, new uniform ed., $1.50. .Estes 

James (H.), English hours, $3. Houghton, M. 

Klein (Felix), In the land of the strenuous life 

(United States), net, $2. McClurg 

Le Roy (Ja. A.), Philippine life in town and country, 

net, $1.20. Putnam 

Little (Archibald), I he far east, $2. .Oxford Univ. 
Macquoid (Mrs. K. S.), Pictures in Umbria, net, 

$i-S°. Scribner 

Miles (E. B.), The spirit of the mountains, net, 

$1.20. Pott 

Millard (T. E.), The new Far East, net, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Miltoun (Francis), pseud., Rambles in Brittany, net, 
$2... L. C. Page 

— Rambles in Normandy, net, $2. L. C. Page 

Outram (Ja.), In the heart of the Canadian Rock¬ 
ies, $3. Macmillan 

Pepper (C. M.), Panama to Patagonia, net, $2.50. 

McClurg 

Pottinger (Sir H.), Flood, fell and forest, 2 v., 

$8.40. Longmans, G. 

Scherer (J. A. B.), Young Japan, net, $1.50. 

Lippincott 

Stephenson (PI. T.), Shakespeare’s London, net, $2. 

Holt 

Sudbury (R.), Two gentlemen in Touraine, Auto¬ 
mobile ed . Fox, D. 

W1 borg (Frank), A commercial traveller in South 
America, net, $1. McClure, P. 

*** 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 

Abbott (G. F.), Through India with the Prince, 

net. $ 3 * 5 °. Longmans, G. 

Armitage (A. B.), Two years in the Antarctic, $5. 
a Longmans, G. 

Arthur (Richard), fen thousand miles in a yacht 

round the West Indies and up the Amazon, net, 

$ 2 . Dutton 

Ball (Eustace A. R.-), Cairo, the city of the Caliphs, 

new uniform cd., $1.50. Estes 

Bard (Emile), Chinese life in town and country, net, 

$i-20. Putnam 

Barry (J. P.), At the gates of the East, $2. 

Longmans, G. 

Browne (G. W.), Japan, the place and the people, 

3d cd., net, $2.50. Estes 

Buley (E. C.), Australian life in town and country, 
net, $1.20. Putnam 


HOME GAMES. 

Ames (Fisher), The game of bridge, net, $1. 

Little, B. 

Atchison (G. T.), and Lindsell (A. J. G.), The 
why and wherefore of bridge, net, 80 c. 

Longmans, G. 

Foster (Rob. F.), Complete bridge, net, $1.50. 

McClure, P. 

Hess (Minnie S.), Correct bridge, 25 c.; 75 c. 

Rand, McN. 

Linscott (Mrs. H. B.), Bright ideas for entertain¬ 
ing, 50 c. . Jacobs 

Shelby (A. B.), Bridge abridged, net, $1. 

Whitaker & R. 

V 

OUTDOOR SPORTS AND EXERCISES. 
Beldam (G. W.), and Taylor (J. IL), Golf faults 
illustrated, net, $1.25 . Scribner 
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Dale (T. F.), Polo, past and present, net, $3.75. 

Scribner 

Hancock (H. I.), and Higashi (Katsukuma), The 
complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu (Jiudo), net, $4.50. 

Putnam 

Sloss (Rob. T.), The book of the automobile, net, $3. 

Appleton 

Stevens (A. W.)> Practical rowing, net, $1. 

Little, B. 

Stewart (W. C.), The practical angler; or, the art 

^ of trout fishing, net, $1.40. Macmillan 

■ Yost (F. PI.), Football for player and spectator, 
$1.50. Univ. Pub. Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baldry (A. Lys), The Royal Institute of Painters in 

water colors, limited ed., net, $3. Lane 

Brooks (Hildegarde), The larky farnace, $1.25. .Holt 
Birukoff (Paul), Leo Tolstoy, his life and work, 

net, $1.50. Scribner 

Burroughs (J.), Bird and bough (verses), net, $1. 

Houghton, M. 

Curtis (E.), Nature and health, net, $1.25. Holt 

Dixon (T.), jr., The life worth living, net, $1. 

Doubleday, P. 

Everyman's Library, 50 v., ea. t cl., 50 c.; ea., leath., 

$1. Dutton 

Fitz (Dr. R. R. and Mrs. G. W.), Problems of baby¬ 
hood, net, $1.25. Holt 

Foley (J. W.), Songs of schooldays, $1.25. 

Doubleday, P. 

Hall (Prescott F.), Immigration (Amer. public prob¬ 
lem ser.), net, $1.50. Holt 

Harker (L. Allen), Concerning Paul and Fiam- 

metta, $1.25. Scribner 

Haynes (G. PI.), The election of Senators (Amer. 

public problems ser.), net, $1.50. Holt 

Hayve (O. B.), pseud., Foolish etiquette, 75 c. 

Luce Sr Co. 

Housman (A. E.), A Shropshire lad, net, %i...Lane 
Hyslop (Ja. H.), Enigmas of psychical research, net, 
$1.50. Turner 


Kennard (Jos. S.), Italian romance writers, net, $2. 

Brentano’s 

Lipsett (Ella P.), A summer in the Apple Tree Inn, 

$1.25. Holt 

MacFall (Haldane), Sir Henry Irving, net, $1. 

Luce Sr Co. 

Masson (Tom), A corner in women, net, $1.60. 

Moffat, y. 

Metcalfe (Francis), Side show studies, $1.25. 

Outing 

Neseit (E.), The incomplete amorist. .Doubleday, P. 
Okakura-Kakuzo, The book of tea, net, $1.10. 

Fox, D. 

Rankin (C. W.), The girls of Gardenville, $1.50 .Holt 
Secret life (The), being the book of a heretic, net, 

$1.50. Lane 

Sergeant (Philip W.), Jerome Bonaparte, the bur¬ 
lesque Napoleon, net, $3 . Brentano’s 

Shaw (G. Bernard), Plays pleasant and unpleasant, 
2 v., new ed., net, $2.50. Brentano’s 

— Three plays for Puritans, new cd., net, $1.25. 

Brentano’t 

Spirit of the Age Series, ea., net, 75 c.: v. 1, 
Whistler, by Haldane MacFall; v. 2, Robert Louis 

Stevenson, by Eve B. Simpson. Luce Sr Co.- 

Stratemeyer (E.), Under Togo for Japan, $1.25. 

Lothrop, L. Sr S. 

Rives (Amelie), [ Princess Troubetzkoy], Augustine 

the man, net, $1.50. Lane 

Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, 1906, net, $3. 

Lane 

Tyrrell (Rev. G.), Lex credendi, net $1.75. 

Longmans, G. 

Van Dyke (J. C.), The opal sea, net, $1.25. .Scribner 
Wilde (Oscar), The picture of Dorian Gray, new 

ed., net, $1.50. Brentano’s 

—'Poems, 2 v., net, $2. Buckles 

— The wisdom of Oscar Wilde, ed. by Temple Scott, 

net, $1 . Brentano’s 

Wilson (Francis), Joseph Jefferson, $2... .Scribner 

World's Classics, 76 v., ea., 40 c. Oxford Univ. 

Wright (C. D.), The battle of labor, net, $1. 

Jacobs. 



Frjm “Fooliih Etiquette.” Copyright, 1906, by 
John W. Luce <k Co. 


AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 
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People are talking about 

The 
Eternal 
Spring 

because it is worth discussing. 

Illustrated by Blendon Campbell. $1.50 

People are telling 


“The unity, the simplicity, 
the delicacy and the insight of 
this novel command recogni¬ 
tion. . . . Mrs Hapgood 

has mastered her technique.”— 
CAicago Reco* d-Herald. 


because they are proud to recommend it. 


4 ‘ There is a fine literary qual¬ 
ity in the novel throughout. 
One may look quite a way with¬ 
out finding one to match it in 
felicity and distinction of 
phrase. It is a high-bred book 
—never bald, aggressive or 
commonplace.” — Elia JV. 
Peattie , in Chicago Tribune. 


By NEITH BOYCE (Mrs. Hutchins Hapgood) 

Illustrated by Blendon Campbell. $1.50 


The 

Eternal 

Spring 


other people to read 

The 

Eternal 

Spring 


“Its enduring charm lies in 
the author’s instinctive taste 
and perception.” — Chicago 
Evening Post. 


“A love story of unusual psy¬ 
chological power is set forth in 
Mrs. Hapgcod’s third book, 
4 The Eteinal Spring.’”— The 
Detroit Ft ee Press. 


Fox Duffield Company, New York 
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New Books for Pleasure and Profit 

A New Idyl by the author of “The Abandoned Farmer/* 

ON COMMON GROUND By Sydney H. Preston. $‘-s° 

Just Published. 2 d Printing 

A gentle bachelor retires to a small farm and raises chickens with unexpected results. The N Y. Suit said 
of the author’s “Abandoned Farmer” (11.25b “Full of pure, spontaneous, hearty humor, with no trace of 
coarseness or boisterousness, . . . absolutely overflowing with fun. The sty le is excellent.” 


The serious comedy of a brave front on slender means 

THE MISSES MAKE-BELIEVE By Mary Stuart Boyd. $> 5 ° 

A tale of two Devonshire gentlewomen who attempted the conquest of London on slim means It has the 
humor and pathos of being “hard up,” a good love interest, telling hits at social foibles, and effective bits 
of garden talk. 

“One of the most capable and satisfying of stories/*— The Sun 

THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 5 ° 

A love story of German university and English country life, notable for humor ar.d fine charrcler drawing. 
“Strongly reminds one of Miss Fothergill’s ‘First Violin,’ . . . the tale is a good one, told with much 

humor and much excellent character study . . . very readable.”— New York Times Review. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC PROBLEMS 

Each, $J *50 net. 

THE ELECTION OF SENATORS 

By GEORGE H. HAYNES 

Author of “ Representation in Stale Legislatures.” 

Shows the historical reasons for the present 
method, and its effect on the senate and senators, 
and on State and local government, with a detailed 
review of arguments for and against direct elec¬ 
tion. 


Edited by R. G. Ringwalt 

By mail $ 1.65 

IMMIGRATION By PRESCOTT F. HALL 

Secretary of the Immigration Restriction League. 
2d printing. 

“A fascinating subject as treated by Mr. Hall ; . . . 
he writes with conviction, but not with prejudice or 
passion. Perhaps nowhere else can be found equally 
full and conveniently arranged statistics, and asgood 
an epitome of legislation.”— N. Y. Times Review. 


NATURE AND HEALTH 

By Dr. EDWARD CURTIS 

Sensible advice on the care of the person and the 
home. $1.25 net. By mail $1.37. 

“Writes from long experience and with simplicity 
of language and robust directness. . . . May 

be heartily commended to the lay reader desirous 
of leading a sane, clean, wholesome life.” 

—Literary Digest. 


PROBLEMS OF BABYHOOD 

By Dr. and Mrs. GEORGE WELLS FITZ 

With some twenty illustrations by E. A. Bell. 
2d printing. $1.25 net. By mail $1.33. 

Discusses the vital problems connected with the con¬ 
structive control of the baby’s health and strength of 
body and character. 

“ Not a text on the diseases of children. Not a vision¬ 
ary s:reed. . . . It is a practical little work which 

may well supp’ement any work on children and 
childhood.”— The Chicago Clinic. 


THE LARKY FURNACE By Hildegard Brooks 

Illustrated by Peter Newell. $1.25 
“To the average youngster who loves fairy tales and revels in ‘Alice in Wor.deiland ’ it will be a delight 
indeed, for it takes its readers into the queerest places imaginable, and gives them a private view cf many 
wonderful people and things.”— The Chicago Evening fost. 


THE GIRLS OF GARDENVILLE By Carroll Watson Rankin 

Author of “ Dandelion Cottage.” $1.50 

“Real gills. . . . As original as amusing, positively refreshing.”— Boston Trat:scrift. 


A SUMMER IN THE APPLE TREE INN By Ella Partridge Lipsett 

Illustrated by Mary Wellman. $1.25 



Four youngsters play at innkeeping ; and unexpected guests bring interesting adventures. 
“A clean, merry tale for young folks .''—Washington Star. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


29 W. 23? Si 
NEW YORK 
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Books for Vacation 



A fresh, fascinating new romance by 

C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 

Authors of “My Friend the Chauffeur.” 

Lady Betty Across the 
Water 

At last we are discovered. Lady Betty, a typical, clear-complex- 
ioned English girl, comes to our shores in search of adventure. How 
this delightfully feminine Columbus found us and what things particu¬ 
larly interested her during her stay here will be of great interest to all 
Evider tly she did not find us all savages fer there was one man—but 
we must not spoil the charming story. Cloth. Six illustrations in color 
by Orson Lowell. $1.50. 



A delightfully humorous book by 

HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 

Author of “ Red Saunders.” 

Red Saunders’ Pets and 
Other Critters 

Red Saunders, who is so well known to thousands of readers, here 
appears in the novel role of an animal tamer. Under his care an eagle, 
a bob-cat, a snake and several other “animiles” become excellent com¬ 
panions and afford an endless amount of fun and amusement both for 
himself and for the. reader. Cloth. Thirtv illustrations by A. B. Frost 
$r*- 5 * 



A little humorous masterpiece by 

ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 

A new American humorist 

"Pigs is Pigs” 

Of all the season’s books there is no funnier, no more laughable 
story than this little comic masterpiece. It is just the thing for the 
despondent, or the person who war.ts a good hearty laugh. The flood 
of leqiiests for this book fiom all sections of the country indicates 
popular approval. Cloth. Five illustrations. 50 cents. 



New stories of “ the happiest time,” by 

MARY STEWART CUTTING 

Author of “ Little Stories of Married Life,” etc. 

More Stories of 
Married Life 

Some say courtship is the happiest period of a man’s or woman’s 
life. Mrs. Cutting says no. Her exquisite stories of married life 
prove her theory, with what success thousands of readers well know. 
This latest volume is even more delightful and fascinating than her 
earlier work. Cloth. Fiontispiece in color. $i.?s. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 

44 East 23d Street, New York 
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and Summer Reading 



“An unusual book and one which its readers will not 
easily forget .”—Newark News. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 

Author of “ The Court of Boyville,” etc. 

In Our Town 

Mr. White suggests Barrie more than any other living writer. 
His new book does for the daily life of a modern Kansas town 
just what Barrie has cone for a Scotch town in *‘A Window in 
Thrums.** It is through a window also that Mr. White, as the 
pretended editor of the local organ, looks out upon the main street 
of “our town” to observe the current of life that passes there and to 
lecord its daily humors and tragedies. Cloth. Sixteen illustra¬ 
tions. $1.50. 



Stories of New York’s greater society, by 

O. HENRY 

Author of “Cabbages and Kings.” 

The Four Million 

“East side, west side, all about the town”—Coney Island, 
Wall Street, Fifth Avenue and the Bowery— that’s where O. Henry 
finds the types of character that he reproduces with inimitable 
drollery in these tales of New York entire population and not the 
“400.” A book of infectious good humor and laughter. Cloth. 
$1.00 


Strong, graphic and brilliant stories of the veldt, by 

PERCEVAL GIBBON 

“The Kipling of the Kraals.” 

Vrouw Grobelaar 

Among recent short stories it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to think of any that equal them, whether in regard to their dra¬ 
matic force and interest or their very remarkable literary finish. 
“The Vrouw” is an indispensable text book for a knowledge of Boer 
life. Every reader who starts this book will not lay it aside until 
it is finished. Cloth. $1.25. 



A story of love, adventure and travel all in one, by 

C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 

Authors of “ Lady Betty Across the Water.” 


My Friend the Chauffeur 

This charming love story still continues to be a great favorite. 
Few books have been able to give such vivid descriptions of a de¬ 
lightful country without holding up the action of the story for a 
minute. It is a romance, foreign travel, and motoring combined. 
Six illustrations. $1.50. 



McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 

44 East 23d Street, New York 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS FOR SOMMER READING 


An Intensely Fascinating Love Story of the 
Maine Wilderness 

The Girl from Tim's Place 

By CHARLES CLARK MUNN 

Author of “ Uncle Terry.” Illustrated by Frank T. nerrill. Price, $1.50 


Mr. Munn has previously given us vivid 
descriptions of the rugged and wildly beautiful 
New England woods, but never has he written so 
graphically as in 1 is latest book. The “girl” is 
a beautiful creature with a fine nature. A 
vein of genuine New England humor brightens 
the pages, the chief source being a remarkable 
personage, “Old Cy Walker,” a famous woods¬ 
man and country wit.— Philadelphia Item. 


The development of the heroine, nicknamed 
“Chip,” into a delightful character, joined with 
the fact that all takes place in the lumber 
regions of Maine, is anything but monotonous, 
and to quote old Cy once more, “the biggest 
fool thing—an’ we all do it—is shaking hands 
with trouble ’fore you meet it.” To tell the 
details of this development before you have a 
chance to read them would be to do just that 
very “fool thing.”— New York Times Sat. 
Review. 


Th<? Golden Greyhound 

By DWIGHT TILTON 

Illustrated by E. Poliak. i2mo. Cloth. $1.50 

This is a very clever story, its surpassing interest growing upon one page by page, as the 
author guardedly withholds the secret and denouement until the close of his well-written book. 

—Boston Courier. 

The up-to-dateness of this story is impeccable and the author’s success in keeping the outcome 
dark until almost the last page will appeal to readers cf romantic disposition.— Boston Advertiser. 

There is a highly satisfactory and dramatic conclusion cf this galloping and thoroughly 
up-to-date romance.— Chicago Record-Herald. 


A New Stratemeyer Book for Boys 

Under Togo for Japan 

By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 

Fourth volume of the “Soldiers of Fortune Series.” Illustrated by 
A. B. Shute. i2mo. Cloth. $1.25 

A good account of the greatest naval battle of history and the close of the war in 
connection with the experiences of favorite characters, well known to all boys through 
the six volumes of the “Old Glory Series/’ and the three previous ones of this series. 


At all Bookstores. Send for FREE Complete Catalogue 

LOTHROP, LEE SHEPARD CO., Boston 
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I S a library composed of Fiction, Poetry, Science, 
History, Romance, Biography, etc., etc. 

Fifty Volumes (and fifty more to be ready in June) 
in which famous living authors link themselves with 
authors of other days—each writing his introduction with 
that feeling and expression which denotes genuine love 
for the book he edits and full appreciation of its author. 


Each editor is'a judge—an acknowledged authority in his 
particular court, be it Fiction, Poetry, Biography, or what. 

Send for the list and see for yourself what sellers these 
books are bound to be. 


Priced at fifty cents, in cloth, or one dollar in leather 
binding, everyman who buys books of you can buy just 
the book he wants and no more. To get one book by a 
standard author, he does not have to buy a lot more which 
he has neither use nor room for—neither does he have to 
coax you into making a set unsalable. 

Consider the scheme — it’s a good one — helping your 
patrons to build libraries, one book at a time. 


E. P. Dutton g? Company 

IpubUs^ers of Cbety man’s iLibratp 
New York 
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NOW READY: 76 VOLUMES 

The World's Classics 

i 8 mo, Cloth, 40 Cents, postpaid; Leather, Limp, Gilt Top, 75 Cents, postpaid. 

(Size 6x4 Inches.) 

‘These miracles of publishing are both the cheapest and the most charming series of 
classics in existence.” 

The best recommendation of THE WORLD’S CLASSICS is the books themselves, 
which have earned unstinted praise from all the leading critics and the public. Upwards 
of i l /\ million copies have been sold. 

Forty are in a Second or Subsequent Impression. 


POETRY 

3. Tennyson’s Poems. 1830-1858. Fourth Impres¬ 
sion. 

7. Keats’ Poems. Third Impression. 

9. The Ingcldsby Legends. Third Impression. 

13. English Sengs and Ballads. Compiled by T. W. 

H. Crc-sland. Second Impression. 

16. Herrick’s Poems. Second Impression. 

18. Pope’s Iliad of Homer. Second Impression. 

27. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

34. Burns’ Poems. Second Impression. 

36. Pope’s Odyssev of Homer. 

37. Dryden’s Virgil. 

42 and 56. Chaucer’s Works. Vols. I and II. 

Fiom the text of Prof. Skeat. Complete in 
3 Vols 

58. Robert Browning’s Poems. Vol. I. 


57 - 

61. 

62. 

65. 


BELLES-LETTRES 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Fourth Impression. 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk. Third Impression. 

Emerson’s Essays. Fourth Impression. 

Hazlitt’s Sketches and Essays. Second Impres¬ 
sion. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Rcsartus. Second Impression. 

White’s History of Selborne. Second Impres- 

| sion. 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater. Second Impres¬ 
sion. 

Bacon’s Essays. Second Impression. 

Hazlitt’s Winterslow. 

Emerson’s English Traits. Second Imores- 
sion. 

Selected English Essays. Chosen and arranged 
by W. Peacock. Second Impression. 

Hume’s Essays. Second Impression 

English Prose from Mandeville to Ruskin. 
Chosen and arranged by W. Peacock. 

Essays and Letters by Leo Tolstoy. Trans¬ 
lated by Aylmer Maude. Second Impres¬ 
sion. 

Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age. 

Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Carlyle’s On Hcrces and Hero Worship. 

Montaigne’s Essays. Vol. I. Complete in 3 
Vols. 


FICTION (Continued) 

S. Dickens’ Oliver Twist. Second Impression. 

10. Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights. Second 
Impression. 

14. Charlotte Bronte’s Shirley. Second Impres¬ 

sion. 

17. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Second Impres¬ 

sion. 

20. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. Second Impres¬ 

sion. 

21. Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Second 

Impression. 

26. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Second Impres¬ 
sion. 

28. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. Second Impres¬ 

sion. 

29. Scott’s Ivanhoe. Second Impression. 

31. George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss. Second Im¬ 
pression. 

38. Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. Second Impres¬ 
sion. 

40. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Second Impression. 

47. Charlotte Bronte’s-Villette. 

50. Thackeray’s Book of Sn.->bs. 

63. George Eliot’s Adam Bede. 

66. Sorrow’s Lavengro. 


12. Buryan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Second Impres¬ 
sion. 

49 - Of the Imitation of Christ. Thomas a Kempis. 
60. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (shortly). 


FICTION 

1. Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. Third Impres¬ 
sion. 

4. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Second Impres¬ 
sion. 


35 > 44 > 5 1 * 55 and 64. Gibbon’s Roman Empire. Vols. 

I and II. Second Impression. Vols. 
III-V. Complete in 7 Vols. 

41, 48 and 53. Buckle’s History of Civilization. 

Vols * and II. Second Impression. 
Vol. III. 


43. The Prince. By Niccolo Machiavelli. Trans¬ 
lated by Luigi Ricci. 

54 and 59. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Vols. 
I and II. Complete. 


Darwin’s Origin of Species. Third Impres¬ 
sion. 

IN PREPARATION 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Vols. VI and VII 
Montaigne’s Essays, Vols. II and III. 

Chaucer’s Works, Vol. III. 

&c., &c., &c. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 

91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Longmans, Green & Co.’s New Books 
OUT OF DUE TIME 



By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, author of “One Poor Scruple,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

This novel deals with a question which at present agitates thinking minds in 
all religious communions—namely, the reconciliation of the Christian 
theology, with the results of the positive sciences. 

“ Thoughtful readers, be they Catholic or Protestant, will find the story extremely 
interesting ; it satisfies both heart and head .”—The Times . 


Simple Annals 

By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell), author of “ Pastorals of 
Dorset/’ etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
This is a series of stories dealing 
more or less with the lives of working 
women. They do not, however, pre¬ 
tend either to analyze conditions or to 
grapple with problems, but merely to 
depict some of the joys and sorrows 
of a large and varied class. 

The House of Shadows 

By REGINALD J. FARRER. A 
dramatic first novel by the author 
of “The Garden of Asia.” Crown 
8vo. pp. 336. $1.50. 

Fur, Feather and Fin Series 

Edited by A. E. T. WATSON 

The Fox [New Volume) 

By THOMAS F. DALE, joint author 
of “Polo” in Badminton Library. 
With eight illustrai ions by Archibald 
Thorburn and G. D. Giles. Crown 
8vo. $ r.75. 


The Lady of the Well 

By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, au- 
thor of “ Lady Anne’s Walk ” and 
“ The Rambling Rector.” Crown 
8vo. pp. 328. $1.50. 

“ Several moving springs of human 
nature are deftly touched in her pretty 
romance. . . . It is carefully written, 

poetic in spirit, and offers pleasing refresh¬ 
ment to those seeking relief from the 
monotony of the moment. Its pages hold 
plenty of thrills .”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Tracks in the Snow 

BEING THE HISTORY OF A CRIHE 

Edited from the MS. of the Rev. 
Robert Driver, B.D., by GODFREY 
R. BENSON. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The Why and Where= 
fore of Bridge 

By G. T. ATCHISON and A. J. G. 
LINDSELL. Crown 8vo. Net, 80c. 

“A good manual. . . . Especially 

adapted to players who have already at¬ 
tained some proficiency.” 

—Newark Evening News. 


AT THE GATES OF THE EAST 

A Book of Travel Among Historic Wonderlands. Capitals of Eastern Europe 

_The Capital of Egypt—Southern Greece—The Eastern Adriatic—The 

Western Balkans. By Lieut.-Col. J. P. BARRY, A.B., M.B. (Trinity 
College, Dublin), His Majesty’s Indian Medical Service. With 33 Illus¬ 
trations. 8vo. $2.00. 


LEX CREDENDI 

By Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, author of “ Nova et Vetera,” “ Hard Sayings,” 
“ Lex Orandi,” etc. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.. 95 5th Ave., N. Y. 

---- 
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Just Issued 



THEjGREATEST NOVEL ol THE SOUTH 


5£<?“BISH0PV 

COTTONTOWN 

A Story of the Tennessee Valley 

By 

JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 

Author of “A Summer Hymnalf “Songs and Stories from Tennesseef etc . 

LOVE, PATHOS, HUMOR. 

Love and pathos and real humor run through this book in delightful measure. The old “Bishop” 
will endear himself to every reader by his gentleness, his strength and his uncynical knowledge of this 
vcrld which he finds so good to live in. The old man’s spirit when he entered his blind pacer, “Ben 
Butler,” in the great race against the fastest horses of the State is well shown by the following story of 
his early days in a store. Speaking of his first employer, the “Bishop” said: 

“You orter heard him swear, Bud—it w'as part of his religion. An* wherever he is to-day in that 
olber world, he is at it yet, for in that other life, Bud, we’re just ourselves on a bigger scale than we 
are in this. He used to cuss the clerks around the store jus’ from habit, an’ when I went to work for him 
lie said: 

“ ‘Young man, maybe I’ll cuss you out some mornin’, but don’t pay no ’tention to it—it’s just a habit 
I’ve got into an’ all the boys understand it.’ 

“ ‘Glad you told me,’ I said, lookin’ him square in the eve —‘one confidence deserves another. 
I’ve got a nasty habit of my own, but I hope you won’t pay no ’tention to it, for it’s a habit, an’ I 
can’t help it. I don’t mean nothin’ by it, an’ the boys all understand it, but when a man cusses me I 
alleis knock him down—do it befo’ I think’—I said—‘jes’ a habit I’ve got.’ ” 

Incidentally the story show’s some of the terrible effects of child labor in the cotton mill, which 
public-spirited citizens throughout the country are ciganizing to abolish. 

Frontispiece in Colors and Fo\ir Drawings by the KINNEYS 

Cloth. 12mo, 600 pages - Price, $1.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 
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Guy Boofhby’s Great Story ot the 

AUSTRALIAN BUSH 


issued May 19th, immediately and enthusiastically ap¬ 
proved. First edition not half enough; now in its 
second printing. This should convince you to order at 
once from your jobber or direct from publishers. Is 
being strongly advertised. Will remain good seller all 
summer. Just the boolc lor vacation. Cloth, gilt top, 
illustrated, $1.50. 




Right in line with the revival of interest in Wilde’s 
writings is published 

The Poems of Oscar Wilde 

Complete in 2 vols.; 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net. 

This complete edition is the key to Wilde’s place in 19tli 
century literature. Mention Buckles’ Complete Edi¬ 
tion to your literature-loving customers. It is an 
edition they will put on their book shelves. 
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The Best Fiction at the Right Price 
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W E call attention to our list of popular copyrighted fiction, which 
includes many of the great literary successes of recent years, and 
can now be purchased at less than half their former price. 

The books in this list are i2mo in size, of uniform thickness, and each 
title is attractively bound in cloth with a new and distinctive cover design; 
many of them are attractively illustrated. 

Some titles in this list are in special limited editions, which cannot be 
replaced when the present stock is exhausted. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF AUTHORS AND TITLES 


ATHERTON, GERTRUDE 
The Aristocrats 
The Californians 

BANGS, JOHN KENDRICK 
The Enchanted Typewriter. Illus. 

Ghosts 1 Have Met. Illus. 

BELT, TITIAN 

At Home with the Jardines. Illus. 

The Love Affairs of an Old Maid 
Abroad with the Jimmies 

BONNER, GERATDINE 
The Pioneer. Illus. 

CASTTE, AGNES & EGERTON 
The Star Dreamer 

CATHERWOOD, MART HARTWETT 
Lazarre. Illus. 

CORED!I , MARIE 
The Soul of Lilith 
CRAWFORD, F. M. 

Cecilia 

DIXON, THOMAS , JR. 

The Leopard’s Spots. Illus. 

GOSS, C. F. 

The Redemption of David Corson 
GRAND, SARAH 

Babs the Impossible. Illus. 

GREEN , A. K. 

Agatha Webb 
HARTAND , HENRY 
The Lady Paramount 
HILT, HEAD ON 

The Duke Decides. Illus. 

HOTMES, GORDON 

A Mysterious Disappearance 


HORTON, GEORGE 

The Monks Treasure. Illus. 
KING, CHARTES, CAFT. 

Between the Lines. Illus. 
TUDTOW, JAS. M. 

The Captain of the Janizaries 
TYNDE, F. 

The Grafters. Illus. 
MARCUMONT, ARTHUR W. 

Love or Crown. Illus. 
MARSHATT, EDWARD 
Lizette. Illus. 

NORRIS, FRANK 
The Pit 

OXEN HAM, JOHN 
Flowers of the Dust 
PATERNOSTER, G. SIDNEY 
The Motor Pirate. 

RIVES, H. E. 

The Castaway. Illus. 
STEPHENS, R. N. 

The Bright Face of Danger. Illus 
TRACY, TOUIS 

The Great Mogul. Illus. 

WIT COX, ETTA WHEELER 
A Woman of the World 

WITT I A MS ON, MRS. C . W. 

My Lady Cinderella. Illus. 

WINTER, ATICE 

The Prize to the Hardy. Illus. 

ZANGWITT, I. 

The Mantle of Elijah. Illus. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR A COMPLETE LIST 

A. WESSELS COMPANY, - = 43 East 19th Street, New York 
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“Herbert B. Turner & Co/s in print on a novel always means a story of interest and originality, 
written in excellent English.”— Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE SNARE OF STRENGTH 

By RANDOLPH BEDFORD Illustrated, $1.50 

THE MOST IMPORTANT NOVEL THAT AUSTRALIAN LITERARY WORKMANSHIP HAS 
PRODUCED. IT IS A STORY OF STRONG, ACTIVE MEN AND FASCINATING. DELIGHT¬ 
FUL WOMEN. IT DEPICTS PHOTOGRAPHICALLY AUSTRALIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. SURELY MR. BEDFORD HAS WRITTEN AN UNUSUAL AND NOTABLE 
NOVEL. 

THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM £ 0 t day of 

By MYRIAM HARRY 12mo, $1.50 

A HAUNTING, POWERFUL STORY HAVING FOR ITS SCENES TERUSALEM AND THE 
HOLY LAND AS THEY ARE TO DAY. IT IS A TALL OF SOCIAL LIFE IN THE EURO¬ 
PEAN COLONY, WITH DRAMATIC INCIDENTS. THE THEME IS SET IN A HACK- 
GROUND OF WONDERFUL PICTURES OF THE LAND, ITS RELIGIOUS RITES, BOTH 
CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN, OF THE DESERT WITH ITS OMAR-LIKE LIFE. A STORY 
THAT REMINDS ONE STRONGLY OF THE “ GARDEN OF ALLAH.” 

ENIGMAS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

By PROF. JAMES H. HY5LOP, author of “Science and a Future 
Life.” Price, $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents extra 

IN THIS NEW VOLUME PRO!'. FIYSLOP TELLS OF THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF INVESTIGATION CLASSIFIED AS THE 
SUPERNORMAL. CHAPTERS ARE DEVOTED TO TELEPATHY; DREAM, PREMONITIONS, 
CLAIRVOYANCE, ETC. 

THE STIGMA (A TALE OF THE SOUTH) 

A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT GIVING A SIMPLE STRAIGHTFORWARD ACCOUNT OF 
THE UTTER BEAST-LIKE BRUTALITY THAT A PORTION OF THE WHITE RACE 
DISPLAYS WHEN EXCITED BY RACE PREJUDICE. A STORY THAT ONCE READ WILL 
NOT BE FORGOTTEN. 

BROKE OF COVENDEN Fifth Edition 


HERBERT B. TURNER C& CO. 5 BOSTON 


BRENT ANO’S new publications 


ITALIAN ROMANCE WRITERS By Joseph spencer kennard 

An important and authoritative work on Modern Italian Writers. 8vo, cloth, 480 pages. 

Net, $2.00; by ma.il, $2.20 

THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY By oscar wilde 

An entirely new edition of this author’s psychological masterpiece with a beautiful photo¬ 
gravure frontispiece, nmo, cloth, uniform with “ Intentions.” 

Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 

RETOLD IN ENGLISH By WALTER BROOKS 

A collection of short stories translated from Spanish, French, German, and Italian. A new 
and attractive style of binding. Boards with cloth edges. $1.00 

JEROME BONAPARTE: The Burlesque Napoleon 

By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 

If you want to supplement historical romance with romantic history no better book could be 
suggested than ‘A Burlesque Napoleon.’ ”—N. V. Herald. 

8vo,cloth. Net, $3.00; by ma.il, $3.20 

THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS By Bernard shaw 

Entirely new edition from new plates. Bound uniform with “ Man and Superman.” nmo, 
cloth. Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 

PLAYS PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT B y Bernard shaw 

New edition entirely reset, with special introduction. 2 volumes, boxed. 

Net, $2.50; by ma.il, $2.70 

THE WISDOM OF OSCAR WILDE Edited by temple scott 

A new addition to Brcntano’s Wisdom Series. i6mo, limp leather, gilt edges, illuminated 
cover. Net, $100; by mail, $1.10 


BRENTANO’S, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


/.v 1;/■:<■()m/. y ( ; ,i/<)aw /v)/v 7 „iA' /■:/v-wr lawa 1 

The works of the best authors have 
never been obtainable in a form so 
elegant. Large novels formerly 
requiring two bulky volumes are 
issued in one handsome book, not 
thickerthanamonthly magazine and 
of pocket size—6)^x4^ inches, yet 

T 0 . . the size of the type is not reduced. 

Type same Size in J r 

Both 7 J /; HAVE JUST ADDED 

SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 

Complete in Six Volumes. Bound in red cloth and red limp leather, gilt top and gilt back, with frontis¬ 
piece. Without doubt the daintiest set of Shakespeare on the market. The type is long primer boldface. 
You have to examine these volumes to appreciate their merits. 

l^liol’s Works in Preparation. 

The new Century Library contains the complete works of 

DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT, THE BRONTES, JANE AUSTEN 

and selected works of Lever, Lytton, Kingsley, Bunyan, Burns, Carlyle, etc. 

The size is so convenient that you can hold them in the hand when reading and carry them in your pocket 
or satchel to read on the train, and a volume is so small and light that you never know it is there. 

l»i ices—$ 1.00, $1.25, $ 1.50-accordiiig to tlic style of binding 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, - 37 East 18th Street, New York 





A BOOK WORTH READING 


A SPECIMEN SPINSTER 


By KATE WESTLAKE YEIGH 
Price, 75 cents, net; postpaid 85 cents 


WHA T THE CRITICS SA Y 

‘•There is burner in every page of it. and yet here and there a wistful touch that goes to the 
very depths.”— I onden Pelican. 

“There are many amusing situations and many amusing characters to be found in the book, 
and it should please a large class of readers.”— London Publisher and Bookseller. 

“The story, which is very interesting, is told in the straiglit-from-thc-slioulder style so peculiar 
to Canada and the States. There are some excellent character sketches.”— London Free Lance. 

“ ‘A Specimen Spinster’ is a bright and clever book. ... Its appeal is to the heart, and its 
appeal is a strong one.”— Southport, England, Guardian. 

“Exceedingly clever sketches of Canadian village life. Mrs. Yeigh has diawn her characters 
with remarkable realism. She shows the most intimate knowledge of the social conditions and out¬ 
look of the life she is describing, and she has made about the proper mingling of the humorous and the 
pathetic to suit the ordinary taste.”— The Christian Guardian. 

“The book is as interesting as a book could well be. . . . We are glad to get hold of a book 
which is at once wholesome and interesting.”— Western Recorder. 

“The book is one which can be read by young or old with interest and profit, and is well 
woithy of a cordial reception at the hands of the reading public.”— Toronto Westminster. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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TAKE NOTICE ! “ Its title is an awful handicap to give a 

story of such refreshing humor and originality .”—The Globe , N.T. 

Hazel of Heatherland 

By MABEL BARNES-CRUNDY $1.50 

The Mirror :—“If it be not a classic from the start I miss my 
guess. It crackles with wit and it is sweet with humor. We 
live while reading it in the old soft light that shines in ‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield.’” 


FOLLY 


The Mail and Times :—“It will 
theme and treatment—more daring 


By EDITH RICKERT 

Fourth E d it ion in one Month $ 1.50 

Both as a story and from a 
literary standpoint one of the 
pre-eminent novels of the } r ear, 

i much discussed, for it is original in 
in any other lecent novel of merit.” 



JUST READY 

WHAT WOULD ONE HAVE? 

A Woman’s Confessions. Cloth, gilt top, 260 pages, $1.00 net. 

A DVANCF. copies of this book submitted to certain men and women—professional people, 
mechanics, clergymen, common laborers, teachers, newspaper men, authors—have brought 
prompt and enthusiastic replies, evincing that it is by no means an ordinary, but rather an 
unusual and remarkable work. Men and women in all classes of society have been profoundly moved 
by it. Workmen who have not read a book before in years have read this over and over. Many 
in all circles are eager to meet the author. 

The publishers are permitted to use the follow¬ 
ing comments from editors and literary people: 

“It is easy to see why the author’s name is not on the title-page, for the story is obvi¬ 
ously fact rather than fiction. Yet there is something abcut the book that lifts it out of the 
commonplace—and that is that the unknown author combines two qualities of mind that as yet 
are rarely found together; she has a clear insight into the forces that mold human motives, and 
she has the warm, vital, versatile human sympathy that can transmute the prose of life into poetry.” 

V V V 

“Her power to delineate in few words is little short of marvelous, and reminds one of 
Guy de Maupassant. Walt Whitman, a Hebrew ode writer. A strobe here and there, seemingly 
careless, and there stands before you on the page an individual character, always true, ahvavs 
alive. 

^ V V 

“This new work is something cut of the ordinary. The author possesses rare talent. 
While this story or letter is mere interesting than any novel, the scenes and incidents, we are 
assured, arc all taken from life and from the actual experiences of the author. The early environment 
on the western New York farm, the school teaching at the age of thirteen, the building of the 
railroad, Colonel Fuller with the heaps of gold on the table guarded bv two revolvers, Jason 
Bumpus and his mule, Aunt Sarah Silvering, and all the others mcnticncd in the book actually 
existed. ’ 

V V V 

A prominent American poet writes direct to the author: “Thank vou, my clever, dear 
soul-heart, for the delicious book. I have icad it from lid to lid.” A woman writer of travels 
says: “The book is full of beautiful pathos and touches of humor. I think 1 like best the 
expression of absolute Americanism that evinces itself without the aid of a fire-cracker. Father 
says: ‘If you value an Englishman’s veidict, I reckon this woman knew a thing or two before she 
began to write. One of the most prominent of Massachusetts librarians—himself an author and 
popular poet—writes: “I am greatly pleased with the hook. It is evidently an honest expression 
of real feelings and experiences, and these are all that make a book worth writing or worth 
reading.” __ 

Published by JAMES H. WEST COMPANY, Boston At All Booksellers 
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Literal 

Translations 


POCKET EDITION 



Our edition of these books, printed from 
New Type Set Plates, with New Copy¬ 
righted Introductions, have taken their place as 
the best line ever produced. 

We have the market, and intend keeping it 
regardless of price. We take this method of in¬ 
forming the trade that our whole line, 

o 


FORTY-FIVE VOLUMES, 


will be sold at least as low as any other line that 
will be offered. 

Thanking the trade for their support in the 
past, and bespeaking a continuance of their favors, I 
am 


Very truly yours, 


Publisher, 


DAVID McICAY, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Under the heading “Books Wanted,” book-trade 
subscribers are given the privilege of a free ad¬ 
vertisement for books out of print, of five non¬ 
pareil lines, exclusive of address, in any issue except 
special numbers, to an extent not exceeding 100 lines 
a year. If more than five lines are sent, the excess 
is at 10 cents a line, and amount should be inclosed. 
Bids for current books and such as may be easily 
had from the publishers, and repeated matter, as well 
as all advertisements from non-subscribers, must be 
paid for at the rate of 10 cents a line. 

Under the heading “Books for Sale,” the charge to 
subscribers and non-subscribers is 10 cents a nonpareil 
line for each insertion. No deduction for repeated 
matter. 

All other small undisPlayed advertisements will be 
charged at the uniform rate of 10 cents a nonpareil 
iine. Eight words may be reckoned to the line. 

Parties with whom we have no accounts must pay 
in advance, otherwise no notice zvill be taken of their 
Communications. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


In answering, please state edition, condi¬ 
tion, and price, including postage or express charges. 

Houses that are willing to deal exclusively on 
a cash-on-delivery basis will find it to their advantage 
to put after their firm-name the word [Cash], 

Write your wants plainly and on one side of 
the sheet only. Illegibly-written “zuants” zvill be con¬ 
sidered as not having been received. The “Publishers' 
Weekly” docs not hold itself responsible for errors. 

It should be understood that the appearance of 
advertisements in this column, or elsewhere in the 
“Publish.ers’ Weekly” does not furnish a guarantee 
of credit. While it is endeavored to safeguard these 
columns by withdrawing the privilege of their use 
from advertisers who are not “good pay,” book¬ 
sellers should take the usual precaution, as to adver¬ 
tisers not knozvn to them, that they would take in 
making sales to any unknown parties. 


C. B. Allen, 217 Ryers Ave., Cheltenham, Pa. 

Prince Otto, Stevenson, Roberts Pros. ed. 

Silverado Squatters, Stevenson, Robert Bio's, ed. 
An Inland Voyage, Stevenson, Robert Bros. ed. 
Travels with a Donkey, Stevenson, Robert Bros. ed. 
Underwoods, Stevenson, 2d hand copy. 

Edinburgh, Stevenson, 2d hand copy. 

Amer. Bap. Pub. Soc., 37 S. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Introduction to Infinite Series, by Osgood. 
Translation of the Talmud Tracts, by Rodkinson, 
second-hand ed. 

Explanation of the Pontifical and Those Employed, 
O’Leary. Pub. by Brown, Dublin, Ireland. 

Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 279 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 

Aigumcnt of the Book of Job Unfolded. Formerly 
pub. by McVey. 

American News Co., 39 Chambers St., N. Y. 

2 All Among the Lighthouses, M. Crowninshield. 
L, L. & S. 

Ammon & Mackel, Successors to Leggat Bros., 
81 Chambers St., N. Y. 

Prime’s Old House in the River. 

Lord’s Beacon Lights of History. 

Standard Life of Napoleon, in German. 

The Diary of Miss Kitty Trevelyan. 

John R. Anderson, 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle, 2 vols. 

Lord’s Beacon Lights, 15 vols. 

Rhoads, Around the World. 

Dyson, Story of Trees. 

Ilazlitt, Coin Collector. 

Huntington, Good Manners. 

Inman, Ranch on Oxhide. 

Jacobs, B. K., Wonder Voyages. 

Newell, .Shadow Show. • 

Steele and Adams, Beauty of Foim. 

Burgess, Political Science and Constitutional Law. 
Bancroft, Hist. Formation of Constitution. 
Voorhees, Forty Years of Oratory 
Bulletin 138 U. S. Geol. Survey. 

Davis, Theory of Thought. 

Walker, Money. 


The Anderson Auction Co., 5 W. 29th St., N. Y. 

Darby O'Gill and the Good People. 

The Antlers Book Shop, 3}7 Royal St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Life and Death on the Ocean. 

Sue, Martin the Foundling. 

Wildenbruch, Francesca da Rimini. L. & L. 
Ridpath’s History, 9 vols., hf. leatli. 

Jos. Baer & Co., 6 Hochstr., Frankfort a-M., 
Germany. 

Scientific American, New Series, vols. 80 to 91. 
Scientific American, Supplement, vols. 47 to 58. 
Jewish Cyclopedia, complete. 

Science, complete set up to 1904. 

Baptist Book Concern, 642 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Englishman’s Greek Concordance. 

C. H. Barr, Lancaster, Pa. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 11, cl., 8th ed. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

C. E. Barthell, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Volumes of the Green Bag. 

Martin’s Civil Procedure. 

Hammond’s Blackstone, Pony series. 

Clark, On Corporations. 

Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, 1st ed. 

Ency. of Evidence, 7 vols. 

G. Blatchford, Pittsfield, Mass. 

There is No Death. 

Miriam of Magdala, by Mullaney. 

Lawrence Hope’s Poems. 

Some Chinese Ghosts, Hearn. 

Bloomingdale Bros., 3d Ave. and 59th St., N. Y. 

Warwick Ppr. G. W. Dillingham & Co. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

VVillson, The Tenth Island. 

Beadle, Life in Utah. 

Beardman, The Church. 

Chlderwood, Relations of Science and Religion. 
Gieenwood, Liturgy for Use of the Church. 
Gladstone, Ecce Homo. 

Ilaweis, Ideals for Girls. 

Jgnes, Biblical Encyclopedia. 

Fbrsyth, Novels and Novelists of 18th Century. 
Fjirman, Stories of a Sanctified Town. 

Sfilwell Genealogy—Early Memoirs of the Stilwell 
’Family. 

k^aupassant, The Death Watch. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 34 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Schoolcraft’s Indians. Pub. by Lippincott. 

Book Exchange, Toledo, 0. 

Mjermaid, Philip Massinger, plain cl. Describe. 
Mermaid, Arden of Feversham, plain cl. Describe. 
Baudelaire, Poems in Prose, trails, by Symons. 1 
Musical Courier, no. 934. 

The Nation, nos. 357, 430. 

The Book Shop, 325 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 

R^ices of Man, Reschel. 

Century, Dec., 1884. 

The Book Shop, 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

{.Cash.-] 

Mark Twain, Lotus Leaves, 1874; A True Story, etc.. 
Y877; Library of Wit and Humor. 1888. 

Bcnnell, Silver & Co., 48 W. 22d St., N. Y. 

Franklin Square Cong Coll., no. 2. 

Mistress Barbara, Sutcliffe. 

Stjory of an Old Farm, Mellick. 

Ilbnry and Bessie, Prentiss. 

The Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 

Amer. lour. Politics, Nov., 1893. 

Arena, March, Aug., Oct., ’90; Sept., Oct., ’98; 
[April, May, Oct., Dec., ’99; Feb., June, July, 1900; 
Jan., Sept., ’01; Feb., March, ’03; Feb., ’04. 
Bankers’ Mag., N. Y., May, June, ’74; Sept., NqV., 
f75; Aug., ’89. $1 each, if at once. 

Contemporary Review, Jan., 1870. 

Current Encyclopedia, Sept., 1901. 50 c. 

Overland Monthly, Feb., March, July, ’83; Jan., ’84; 

(April, ’85; May, ’90; May, ’98. 

Southern Quar. Rev., Jan., ’42; Nov., ’50; Jan., ’53; 
[April, ’55, to Feb., ’57. 

Southern Rev., Jan., 74; July *76; July, Oct., ’77; 
i 878-*79, all. 
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BOOKS WANTED.—Continued. 


The Boston Book Co.— Continued. 
Technical World, March, May, June, Aug., Sept., ’94. 
United Sendee, July, ’82; Aug., Sept., ’84; Feb., ’90; 

Feb., '94; Sept., Nov., 1905. 

Unitarian Rev., June, ’79; Aug., ’89. 

Virginia Mag., Jan., Oct., ’98; July, 1900. 

Western, The, St. Louis, Oct., ’77. 

Yale Rev., Aug., '93; Aug., ’98. 

Brentano’s, Union Sq., N. Y. 

Leonard’s Wrestling. 

Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary. 

Ristori’s Libretto of Elizabeth. 

Grant Allen’s Color Sense. 

Hector McLean’s Tales of the Highlands. 

Jones’ Tempters. 

Fitch’s Toast of the Town, 1st eds. 

Fitch’s Her Own Way, 1st eds. 

Fitch’s Stubbornness of Geraldine, 1st eds. 

Spry’s Cruise of the Challenger. 

Holton’s Westchester County. 

Bolton’s History of New York. 

Thompson’s Milly. 

Symond’s Walt Whitman. 

Huxley’s Controverted Questions. 

Renan’s Life of St. Paul. 

Smith’s History of Dutchess Co. 

Smith’s History of Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Brentano’s, 1221 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Collins’ Ira Beebe and Walter Wooster. 

Borton’s A While With the Blue. 

Ewing’s Northern Rebellion. 

Fitch’s Echoes of Civil War. 

Ford’s With Rank and File. 

Smith’s Hist, of 22d U. S. Inf. 

Stevens’ Reminiscences of Civil War. 

Story’s Elastic Strength of Guns. 

Transactions of Intern. Elect. Congress, 1904. 

Brooklyn Institute Museum Library, Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frank H. Cushing’s Zuni Folk Tales. 

Popular Science Monthly, Jan., 1905. 

The Brown, Eager & Hull Co., 411 Summit St., 
Toledo, 0. 

Chick and I, by Ben Hur. Pub. in Chicago, 1896. 
The Burrows Bros Co.,631 Euclid Ave.,Cleveland,0. 
Stoddard’s Lectures, complete set. 

Campbell’s Writings of DeWitt Clinton. 

Matthew Bunn’s Narrative. 

Baldwin’s Flush Times in Alabama. 

Prime’s China Hunter’s Club. 

J. H. W. Cadby, Utica, N. Y. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, vols. 22, 23, 24, 25, Scrib¬ 
ner’s ed. 

Campion 8 c Co., 1306 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Shorthouse, Sir Percival. 

Mrs. Charles, The Bertram Family. 

Mrs. Charles, Winifred Bertram. 

Caroline Duer’s Poems. 

Harland, The Cardinal’s Snuffbox, 1st ed. 

Speke’s Africa. 

Cavendish on Patience. 

Whitney’s Agriculture, ed. by Whitney Brothers. 
Max Summerville, Siam and the Meinam. 

C. N. Caspar Co., 437 E. Water St.,Milwaukee,Wis. 
Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, complete set. 

Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. 1, part 1, or 
complete, vol. 9. 

Parley, Geography for Beginners. 

Worcester Reader, Second Book. 

Cass & O’Malley, 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Coulange, The Ancient City. 

Ward, The Ancient Lowly. 

White’s Cyclo. of Amer. Biog., odd vols. 

Chemistry Scranton Schools. 

Thompson’s Long Island, vol. 1. 

T. H. Castor & Co., 14 City Hall Ave., Boston. 
Gay, John, Fables. Louisville, Ky., 1869. 

Waldstein, Essays on the Art of Pheidias. 

Zala A. Church, Jefferson, Iowa. 

Brodix’s American and English Patent Cases, vols. 

3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

Any issue or binding of Lord’s Beacon Lights of 
History, vols. Middle Ages, Modern European 
Statesmen, American Statesmen, Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Writers. 


J. Cikot, Bookseller, The Hague (Holland). 

King, 24 Years in Argentina. 

Johnson, Minnie Myrtle, The Iroquois, or, Bright 
Side of Indian Character. 

Jones, Historical Sketch of Tomachichi. 

Jones, Stcckbridge. 

Ker, Travels Western Interior United States. 

Kinzie, Waubun. 

Kidder, Milit. Operations Eastern Maine. 

Kip, Army Life Pacific. 

Long, Exped. to St. Peter River and Lake Winnipeg, 
by Keating. 

Long and Taylor, Visit Tiibes of Indians West 
Mississippi. 

Lee ^ind Frost, Ten Years in Oregon. 

Lee, Three Years Comanches. 

McCoy, History Baptist Indian Missions. 

McDaniel, Early Days California. 

Morrell, Four Voyages South Sea. 

The H. B. Claflin Co., Worth St. and W. Broadway, 
N. Y. 

Stoddard’s Lectures, half morocco, either 12 or 13 
vols. 

The A. H. Clark Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 

Young, Hist, of Chautauqua County, N. Y. 
Cassier’s Mag., nos. 1-4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 25, 28 and 
Feb., 1902. 

Foote, Sketches of Va.. 2 vols. 

God of Heroes, or Book of Fables. 

Marshall, Hist, of Ky. 

Texas, any books relating to. 

W. B. Clarke Co., 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Stratford by the Sea, Amer. Novel Ser. Holt. 

The Cyclades, I. T. Bent. 

Geo. H. Colby & Co., 22 Main St., Lancaster, N. H. 

Martin’s System of Nursing. 

For Whose Sake, by Southworth. 

More Sinned Against Than Sinning. 

Collectors Exchange, 434 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Stoddard’s Lectures, complete set. 

Bing’s Artistic Japan, complete or parts, except 
vols. 2 and 6. 

The House of Death and the Idiot, by Dostoievsky. 

Conneaut Public Library, Conneaut, 0. 

Haskell, The Indian Question, Young Kongkaput, etc. 
Garnett and Goss, English Literature, odd vols. 
Kirstecn, Madam and Phoebe, Jr. by Oliphant. 
Beddard, Animal Coloration. 

Poulton, Color of Animals. 

C. P. Cox, 257 W. 126th St., N. Y. 

Adams’ Arithmetic. 

Puss Cat Mew. 

Dr. Syntax, Search of Grotesque. 

Crellin, 383 Central Park West, N. Y. 

Works on Christian Science, by Mrs. Eddy only. 

B. W. Crothers, 246 4th Ave., N. Y. [.Cash.] 

Dr. Wm. Mayo, The Berber. 

Dr. Wm. Mayo, The Kaloolah. 

Dr. Boardman’s A Handful of Corn. 

Students’ History of the Greek Church. 

R. C. Trench, Lectures on Mediaeval Church History. 

M. Curlander, Baltimore, Md. 

Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, 1st ed., 31 vols. 

Denholm & McKay Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Genealogy of Batcheller Family. 

The Tyranny of Mormonism, Stenhouse. Pub. by 
Sampson Low. 

Set Anthony Trollope, Gebbie ed. 

Burton Holmes’ Lectures. 

Red Bridge Neighborhood, Pool. 

Dixit Book Shop, 41 Liberty St., N. Y. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicles, vols. 35 to 77. 
Raihoad reports, leases, mortgages and charters. 

Set Moliere, in English. 

Freeman, Edw. C., any vols. 

Wm. Donaldson & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Set Stoddard Lectures, 13 vols. 

Chas. H. Dressel, 559 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

[Cflj/i.] 

Port of Missing Ships, by Spears. 

Cleveland’s Mineralogy, 2 vol. ed. 
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E. P. Dutton 8 c Co., 31 W. 23d St., N. Y. 

Angel, by Cioker. 

Peter Penniless, by Christopher Davies. 

Waverley, vol. i, or complete set. Edward Arnold. 

Eaton & Mains, 524 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Life of Rev. James Quin. Published by the Metho¬ 
dist Book Concern, New York or Cincinnati. 
Everitt & Francis Co., 9 E. 22d St., N. Y. 
Elizabeth Earnesi, by Armstrong. London, 1892. 
Madame Pompadour, NGel Williams. Scribner. 
Revolution in Greece, George Finlay. Edinburgh. 

A. F. Farnell & Son, 46 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, by J. B. Jones, 2 vols. 
Life of Marion. 

Life of Ethan Allen, by himself. 

Diary of a Japanese Convert, by Kanzo Uchimura. 

H. W. Fisher 8c Co., 127 S.lBthSt., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Le Bon, G., Psychology of Peoples. Macmillan. 
Silberrad, Lady of Dreams. Doubleday. 

Wallace, Studies Scientific and Social. Macmillan. 
Little Schoolmistress, by C. L. Hayes. 

Jo’s Place. G. W. Jacobs & Co. 

Studies in Mediaeval Life and Literature. Putnam. 
Epic and Romance, by Ker. Macmillan. 

Cecilia de Noel. Macmillan. 

Christina McNab. Appleton. 

Advance Guard of Civilization, Gilmcre. Appleton. 
Cotton Growing and Ginning, Brook. Spoil. 

Darby O’Gill. McClure. 

Readings on Inferno, Vernon. Macmillan. 

Poems of D. A. Wasson. Lee & Shepard. 

Pinchback Goddess. Appleton. 

Lonely Lives, by Hauptmann. 

Gauntlet, by Bjornson. 

The Franklin Book Shop (S. N. Rhoads), 1105 Wal¬ 
nut St., Phila., Pa. 

Books on fur and fur-bcaring animals. 

Pickett’s History of Alabama, Ga., Miss. 

Bigelow, Amer. Med. Botany, vol. 1, in parts. 
Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, odd vols. 

Elliott, Botany of So. Car., vol. 2, parts or plates. 
Men and Women Magazine, April, 1906. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

Goodrich’s Sixth Reader. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 23d St. and 4th Ave., N. Y. 

Studies in Church History, by H. C. Lea. 

Baedeker’s Guide Book to Palestine and Syria. 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious, by Edw. You 
Hoffman. 

Yale Lectures for 1893, Rev. Verbum Dei. 

J. Gardner, 18 Broughton St., E., Savannah, Ga. 
Convention Reports Episcopal Church of Georgia, 
1 823-33, inclusive. 

Union Society or Bethesda Orphan Asylum Reports, 
state years offering. 

M. J. Geary, 44 E. Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Life of Dickens, by Forster, vol. 3, 1873. 

Molly Maguires, anything on. 

J. F. Gepfert, 138 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 

White Slave, Hildreth. 

Brother of the Third Degree. 

Davis, Great Harmonia, vols. 2, 3, 4. 

Wallace, Year Books, vols. 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 
Burt’s Materia Mcdica. 

The J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 

Part 3 Twentieth Century New Testament. 

Ginn & Co., 70 5th Ave., N. Y. 

Set Washburn, On Real Property, a late cd. in good 
order. 

The Goldsmith Book and Stationery Co., 122 E. 
Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kan. 

History of U. S. Flag, by Rear Admiral Geo. IT. 
Preble, revised edition of 1893, list $5. II. & M. 
Co. edition. 

J. H. Goldstein, 105 Main St., W., Rochester, N. Y. 

Scandinavian Edda. 

Goodridge, British Eloquence. 

Gregory's Bookstore, 11G Union St., Providence, R.I, 

Davies, Practical Mathematics. 

Dihre, Atcth ha-Olam; or. Sayings of Jewish Fa¬ 
thers 


Isaac Hammond, Charleston, S. C. 

Life of Jefferson Davis, by his wife. 

Ornamental Design, L. F. Day. 

Any tiavels, biographies, histories, etc., relating to 
or published in South Carolina. 

Roderick Random, ed. by G. Saintsbury, vol. 2. 

F. F. Hansell & Bro., 714 Canal St., New Orleans, 
La. 

Augustin, George, Romances of New Orleans. 1891. 
Bisland, Elizabeth, Flying Trip Around the World. 
Harper & Bros. 

Barker, Jacob, Incidents in the Life of. New Or¬ 
leans, 1855. 

Bartlett, Napier, Military Record of Louisiana. 1875. 
Cable, Geo. W., Busy Man’s Bible. 

Davis, M. E. M., In War Times at La Rose Blanc. 
Lotnrop. 

Townsend, M. A., Xariffa’s Poems. 

Hays, Cushman Co., 195 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

Hull House Maps and Plans, Jane Addams. 
Stoddard’s Lectures, set or odd vols. 

T. F. Hennessy, 15 Cornhill, Boston. [Cash.] 

Boxiana, by Pierce Egan. 

J. A. Hill & Co., 44 E. 23d St., N. Y. 

Democracy and Monarchy, by Charles K. Adams. 

Holt. Good condition only. 

In the Heart of the Hills, by Sherwin Cody. New, 
fresh copy preferred. 

History of Chinese Porcelain, Morehouse. 

H. R. Huntting, P. 0. Box 826, Springfield, Mass. 

Bancroft’s Historical Works, Hubert Hcwe, vols. 

17, 24, 31- 

Horse Shoe Robinson, by J. P. Kennedy, original cd. 
Ruskin’s Works. Brantwood edition, 22 vols. 

Colonial Records of New Haven, 1636-1649. 
Ridpath’s History of the World, vol. 2, Mankind 
series, hf. red leath. 

Gen. Abner Doubleday’s Gettysburg Made Plain. 
Cei tury Co., 1888. 

Illinois Book Exchange, 407 Lakeside Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Papyrus Ebers, 1st edition, printed about 1875, 2 vols. 

Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind. 

Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, 
vol. 2, no. 3, and vol. 3, no. 2. 

Hall N. Jackson, 36 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 

New Hope; or, the Rescue. 1858. 

Jevons’ Financial Investigations. 

U. P. James, 127 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Holcombe, Mystery of New Orleans. 

Jennings & Graham, 220 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 

McFarlane’s American Geological Railway Guide. 
Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book, containing account 
of controversies concerning introduction of unin¬ 
spired hymns. 

E. T, Jett Book and News Co., 806 Olive St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Iron Age, Aug. 18, 1904. 

Phvsiology f Mind, Maud&ley, Henry. Macmillan, 
18 76. 

Pathology of Mind, 2d ed., Maudsley, Henry. Mac¬ 
millan. 1895. 

E. W. Johnson, 2 E. 42d St., N. Y. 

Storv on the Constitution, 2 vols. 

Kur.z’s Piecious Stones of North America, last ed. 
Thirty Years From Heme, Leach. 

Hist, of Scarabae. Petrie, 1889. 

The Obelisk and Freemasonry. Weissie, 1880. 

The Edward P. Judd Co., New Haven, Conn. 
[Cash.] 

Poems of Sappho, Wharton. McClurg. 

King’s Old Book Store, 307 Octavia St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Life of Jcrquin Murietta. 

Narrative of Ed. McGowan. 

Pacific Coast, anything. 

Pomeroy’s Municipal Law. 

Dwinelle’s Colonial History of S. F. 

, Please send catalogues. , I 
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Manhattan Book Store.— Continued. 

2 5 Wentworth's Flane or Solid Gcom. Rev. 

25 Ely and Wicker’s Economies. 

25 Young’s Civics, N. Y. cd., 1895 cop., 1901 front 
page. 

50 Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin. 

25 Lowe and Butler’s Bcllum ITelveticum. 

100 Pratt’s Ani. Hist. Stories, bks. 2 and 3« 

25 Harper’s Geog., N. Y. ed. 

25 each Harper’s Readers, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

25 Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories.^ 

25 Judson and Bender’s Graded Liter. Read., 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5. 

Maxwell’s Writing in Eng. 

Send list of school books you wish to dispose of, 
giving cop., date and condition. 

James P. Marsh, 1828 5th Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Renan, Saint Paul. 

Dellinger, The Gentile and the Jew. 

Mabaffy, Greek Life and Thought 
LLlfccrn, The Conflict of Christianity. 

Morrison, The Jews Under Roman Empire. 

Farrar, The Early Days of Christianity. 

Ladd, The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 

Meyer, The Voyage of Bran. 

Legge, Life and Works of Mencius. 

Sayce, Records of the Past, 2d series, vol. 6 ; 

Polack, Manners and Customs of the New Zealand¬ 
ers. 

Sproat, Scenes of Savage Life. 

Mayer, British Columbia 
Marsden, History of Sumatra. 

Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia. 

Tyler, Mexico. 

Geiseler, Church History. 

Trench. Lectures on Mediaeval Church History. 
Church. The Beginning of the Middle Ages. 

V. Tschudi, Peru. 

Medicus, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Engraving of Vanderlyn’s Sleeping Ariadne. 

Old prints touching the medical profession (not por¬ 
traits) suitable for a doctor’s office. 

James F. Meegan, 436 9th St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 

Stedman, Revolted Negroes of Surinam in Guiana, 
2 vols. 

Bible Looking-Glass. 

Wheeler’s North Carolinians. 

Hist, of West Broad Valley, Susquehanna River. 
Warder, American Pomology. 

Dagonct, the Jester. 

Up and Down the Irriwaddy. 

Hawk’s Hist, of N. C., vol. 2. 

Belknap, Hist, of N. H., vols. 2 and 3. Pliila., 1784. 

Isaac Mendoza, 17 Ann St., N. Y. 

Minerals of Peru, by Raimondc. 

Set Jesuit Relations, complete. 

Mach, Lectures on Science. 

Butler’s Great Lone Land. 

Cox, Columbian River Explorations. 

Mott’s Old Settler, the Squire and Pcleg. 

Mott’s Old Settler, His Tales of Sugar Swamp. 

The Mercantile Library, 10th St. above Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Napoleon: the First Phase by Oscar Browning. 

G. E. Merritt, 277 Middlesex St., Lowell, Mass. 

Father Ryan’s Poems. 

Johnson’s Cove of Skulls. 

Coucs’ Birds of Fort Macon. 

Wiley’s Alamance. 

Harris’ Twilight Songs. 

Methodist Book and Publishing House, Wesley 
Buildings, Toronto, Can. 

Batrachia of North America, by Cope, bulletin no. 34, 
of the United States National Museum. 

W, C. Mitchell, 2G22 Regent St., Berkeley, Cal. 

American Gold, compiled by J. C. Merscreau, Reg¬ 
ister of the Gold Exchange. Published annually, 
1S63 to 1879. 

Moroney’s, 404 Central Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 

Jay’s Morning and Evening Sermons. 

Matthew Henry’s Commentary. 

Gypsy Fred, a novel. . 

Fowler’s Cyclo. of Printing and Publicity. _ 
Kicster’s Corporation Accounting. 


BOOKS WANTED.—Continued. 


A. Kuttner, 297 Bowery, N. Y. City. [CWi.] 
Synonyms, Smith. 

Blackstone, Chase. 

Hume’s England, vol. i only. Harper. 
Americanized Brit., leather, last 4 vols. 

Trilby. 

Persons, Places and Things. Lippincott. 

Parsons, Contracts, 3 vols. 

Washburn, Real Property, 3 vols. 

Charles E. Lauiiat Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
King’s White Hills. 

Sweetser’s White Mountains. 

Mediaeval Life and Literature, by McLaughlin. 
Greek World Under Roman Sway, by MahafTy. 

Two Suffolk Friends, Francis Hindes Groome.i 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, 1895. 

Agoonack, a Child of the Nations. 

Plira the Phoenician, by Edward Arnold. 

Famous Homes of Great Britain, Royal 8vo, red 
cloth, gilt. 

Home Life With Herbert Spencer. 

Two Women or One, by H. Ilarland. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 4 vols.,; 
and index. Mac. 

Literary Pamphlets, by Ernest Rhys, 

1897. 


vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1897. 

The Cyclades. J. Theodore Bent. Longmans. 

Leaf in the Current, Jane Wade. 

Paul Lemperly, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ford’s Handbook for Travellers in Spain, any ed. 

Orlando C. Lewis & Co., 6 Wall St., N. Y. 

Poor’s Manuals, 1868 to 1880. 

Com. and Financial Chronicle, 1865 to 1880. 

American Railroad Journal, vols. 25, 43, 44. 
Audubon’s Birds and Quadrupeds. 

Little, Brown & Co., 254 Washington St., Boston 

Nostrom, Clnonic Headache, etc. 

Ziegeuspeck, Massage Treatment Diseases of Women. 
Helen of Troy, N. Y. 

Balfour, Philosophic Doubt. 

Loring, Short & Harmon, 474 Congress St., 
Portland, Me. 

Prescott’s Pl ilip 11., vol. 3, 9th cd. Phillips, Samp-' 
son & Co. 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Gospel in Pagan Religion, by an orthodox 
Presbyterian. Pub. by the Arena Publishing Co. 

W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., Washington, D. C. 

Bickham, Universal Penman. 

Zosimus, History. 

Jennings, Phallicism, with illustrations. 
shakeSpeare,' Elsinore ed., 11 vols. Bost., 1904. 
Willis, Oi tcoor at Jdlewild. 

: Beecher Trial, Abbott’s cd. 

Cassicr’s Engineering Magazine, vol. 1. 

Chronology, an Introduction to Universal History. 

N. Y.,.7833. 

Jngersoll, War of 1812, 2d scries, vol 1. 

Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, vols. 3 and 6. 

McClure, Phillips & Co., 44 E. 23d St., N. Y. 

Darby O’Gill and the Good People, Hcrmanic Tcm- 
. ’-plcton. 

Macmillan & Bowes, 1 Trinity St., Cambridge, Eng. 

Reports'*of U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 1902. 
Statistical Abstract of U. S. 1900. 

Heraclitus, Fragments on Nature. Patrick. 

John Jos. McVey, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Council and Supervisors of the Manual Arts. 1902. 
Mark Twain’s Land of the White Elephant. Osgood. 
Sydney Lee, Collotype Facsimile of Shakespeare, 
1623 fclio. 

Manhattan Book Store, 181 E. Broadway, N. Y. 

r Cash.-] 

50 Milne’s Stand. Arithmetic, with answ. 

50 Milne’s High School Algebra. 

15 Wentworth’s Complete Algebra. 

15 Wentworth’s Higher Algebra. 

10 Cassell’s Dictionaries. 

10 Heath’s Dictionaries. 

25 Cbardenal’s Complete French Course. 

10 Lciscaux’s Spanish Reader and Grammar. 
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F. M. Morris, 171 Madison Et., Chicago, Ill. 

Studer’s Birds. < . 

Transactions of American Institute of Mining Engi¬ 
neers. vols. 1, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

Gower’s Ophthalmoscopy, 1st ed. 

N. F. Morrison, 314 W. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Foi ester, Frank, Deer Stalkers, Warwick Woodlandsl 
Keith’s Provincial Councillors. : 

^Glenn’s Colonial Homes and Those Who Lived iiH 
Them. 

N. Y. Medical Book Co., 45 E. 42d St., N. Y. 

Gamgee, Physiol. Chemistry, 2 vols. 

Bureau of Chemistry, Bulletin no. 13, parts 1, 2| 
3, 4, 5 and 8. 

Nczc England Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 
vols. 9, 12, 14, 16. 

Dana, Mineralogy, 5th ed. 

Wormley, Micro-Chemistry of Poisons. 

A/ner. Journal of Science , ist scries, vol. n-i6j 
3d series, vol. 20-22. 

W. W. Nisbet, 12 S. Broadway, St. Louis. 

Miss Lcflie’s New Cook Book. 

Other People’s Children, ist ed. 

The Old Corner Book Store, 27 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Age of Fable, Tilton ed. Pub. about 1863. 

Oil and Wine, by George Tyrrell. 

Packer & Co., 1113 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gibbs’ Documentary History of the American Revo:- 
lution, 1776-1781. 

Genealogy Rittenhouse Family, vol. 2. 

Schoolcraft Algic Researches, vol. 2, Indian Tales 
and Legends, 1839. 

Indians, any book or pamphlet before 1865. 

Teeth or Dentistry, books or pamphlets on. 

Magic, books on. 

American Magazine, 1757-1758. Phila. 

American Pioneer, 2 vols. Cincinnati, 1844. 

C. C. Parker, 246 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Road of a Thousand Wonders. S. 1’. Co. 

Behind the Scenes, Elizabeth Keckley. Carlcton, 
1868. 

Mister Damphool. 

Robinson’s Life in California. 

Memoirs of Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama. 

C. S. Pratt, 161 6th Ave., N. Y. [CaWi.] 
Any anti-Catholic books. 

'1 lie Masque of the Mountain. 

Winwood Read, The Outcast. 

Mess Table Chit Chat. 

Any books by Arthur Machen. 

Presbyteiian Board of Pub., 1319 Walnut St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, Fisher, 
1902 ed. 

Presb. Bd. of Pub. and S. S. Work, 1516 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

A Short Method with Dipping Anti-Pedo Baptism, 
by Rev. Thomas Gallaher. 

Public Library, Cincinnati, 0. 

Fulton, Coke: Treatise on Manufacture of Coke. 

International Text Book Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Amer. Digest, Century ed. West Pub. Co., St. Paul. 

Public Library, Washington, D. C. 

Clarke, The Opal (verse). 

Du Bois, Love Affairs of Famous Men and Women. 
Eirera, Russian Jews. 

Fletcher, Carpentry and Joinery. 

Fowler, Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon. 

G P. Putnam’s Sens, 27 W. 23d St.. N. Y. 

Williams, Narrative of Events in France. 

The Mosaic Tabernacle. Moffat, N. Y., 1857. 
Thornton Abbey, a novel. N. Y., 1809. 

Ellet, Queens of American Society. Scribner, 1867. 
Peterson, In the Shade. Y-gdrasil. 

Queen City Book Co., 620 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 

Hale’s, Mrs., Receipts for the Million. 

Hoffmann, Treatise of Paper Making. 

Parley, Peter, Panorama. 

Godfrey, Diseases of the Scalp. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Beautiful Possibility. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 5tli Ave., N. Y. 

Confession of a Priest, Father Bagley. 

Kellogg, Genesis and Growth of Religion. 

H. M. Reynolds, 246 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Shapes of Clay. Ambrose Bierce. 

Testimony of the Suns, Geo. Sterling. 

Poems of Joaquin Miller. 

An Itinerant House, E. F. Dawson. 

Chas. M. Roe, 177 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Life of John Eliot. 

Stories From the Diary of a Doctor, by Mead and 
Halifax. 

Rohde & Haskins Co., 16 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Marsh’s Thesaurus. 

Manual of Statistics. 1905. 

Life in Mexico During a Residence of Two Years, 
with preface by Prescott. 1843. 

Life and Times of S. S. Prentice, by J. D. Shields. 
Lippincott. 

J. Francis Ruggles, Bronson, Mich. 

Steele’s Theology. 

ingersoll’s Mistakes of Moses, pamphlet. 

The St. Louis News Co.,1008 Locust St.,St.Louis,Mo. 
Morley’s English Writers, vol. 11, 2 copies. Cassell. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Cynics Calendar, ist issue. Paul Elder & Co. 

Helen Hunt Jackson’s Story of Boone. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

King, White Hills. Estes. 

Lutterworth, In Old New England. Appleton. 
Baker, Monopolies and the People. Putnam, 1899. 

I. D. Seabrook, Box 589, Charleston, S. C. 

Letters of Eliza Wilkinson, ed. by Mrs. Gilman. 
Logan’s Hist, of Upper So. Ca., vol. 1. 1859. 

Shecut’s Essays. Charleston, about 1818. 

Charles Sessler, 1314 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Works of Francois Villon, translated by John Payne, 
any binding. 

C. S. Shuffet, 218 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
Velpeau’s Anatomy, American ed. 

George D. Smith, 50 New St., N. Y. 

Anything on Sir Walter Raleigh. 

11. P. Johnston’s Campaign Around N. Y., 1776. 

Wm. H. Smith, Jr., 515 W. 173d St, N. Y. 

Fouche’s Memoirs, illustrated. 

Smith & Butterfield, 202 Main St., Evansville, Ind. 

DeWitt’s Jefferson and American Democracy. 

Smith & Lamar, Agts., 296 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 
The Old Santa Fe Expedition. Quote ed. and price. 

A. H. Smy the, 43 S. High St., Columbus, O. 
Chemistry of Coal Tar Colors. Bencdikt & Knccht. 
King Philip’s War, by Church. 

G. E. Stechert & Co., 129 W. 20th St., N. Y. 

Ashley, Railway Corporations and the People. 
Foster, Railway from Lake Superior. 1869. 
lloretzky, Canad. Pac. Ry. Ottawa, 1880. 

Seymour, Railway Policy Govt. Quebec, 1878. 
Adams, Jane Austen’s Life. 1891. 

Las Casas, Memoirs, 4 vols. 

Atkinson, Study Biology of Ferns. 

Williams, Our Dictionaries, etc. 

Lee and Hadley, English Grammar, 12 copies. 

Ctew, l’ract. Treatise on Petroleum. 

King, Irrigation and Drainage. 

E Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, N. Y. {Cash.] 
Dc Leon, Diccionario Tecnologico, 2 vols. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Defense of Poetry, by Sidney and Shelley,, ed. 
by Rhys. Pub. by Dent. 

H. H. Timby, Main St., Conneaut, 0. 
Chapin, Hours of Communion.- 
Life of Juliana Ewing. 

Story of Red Cross Knightr. 

Indoors and Out, Oct. and -Nov., 1905. : • 

Allen’s Colors of Flowers. '• ' • , 
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Toronto Antiquarian Book Co., 5 Jordan St., 
Toronto, Canada. [ Cash .] 

Froctor’s Old and New Astronomy. 

Works of Mrs, Manley. 

Material relating to Mrs. Abington. 

The Doctor’s Recreation Series. 

Otto TJLbrich Co., 386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Boy Lives of Great Painters. 

Greater Love, by Crapsey. 

The United Presb. Bd. of Pub., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bible Teaching in Nature, by Hugh Macmillan. 

D. Tam Nestrand C«„ 23 Murray St., N. Y. 
Ritchie, Guide to Shells of Atlantic Coast. 

Henry K. Van Siclen, 413 W. ?2d St., N. Y. 
Kate Greenaway Almanac, 1897. 

Bessie in the City; Bessie in the Mountain, by Jo¬ 
hanna Matthews. R. Carter & Bros., about 40 
years ago, or later ed. 

Magic Mirror, Michael Nostradamus. Stokes & Co. 
John D. Walker, 103 S. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
Hughes, American Ancestry, vols. 7 to 12. 

Harper's Weekly, 1861 and ’65. 

Gavin, Great Red Dragon. 

Hanson, The Lost Prince. 

Bill Nye and Boomerang. 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 

Blades’ Enemies of Books, large-pap. ed. McClurg. 

Geo. E. Warner, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bigney, T. O., Colorado, Tales and Legends. 

Neill’s History of Minnesota, 5th ed. 

Geography of St. Lawience County. N. Y., 1898. 
Any county atlas or history. 

Edgar A. Werner, 35 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

N. Y. Historical Society Collections, 1891. 

Brodhead, History of N. Y. 

Peck, History of Wyoming. 

Peck Family Genealogy. 

Gavin, The Great Red Dragon. 

Whitney & Grimwood, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Works of Thomas Gray, by Gosse, 4 vols. Pub. by 
The Macmillan Co. 

Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House, N. Y. 
The Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott. 

Johnstone’s Campaign Around New York. 

The H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Britton and Brown’s Botany, 3 vols. 

Hunter’s Gunshot Wounds. 

Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 

Preble’s History of U. S. Flag and Signals. 


BOOKS FOR. SALE. 


Denholm & McKay Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Set Reed’s Modern Eloquence, 10 vols., Y\ mor, new. 
$18.50. 

Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 

Duruy, History of Rome, 16 vols., lif. lcath., Royal 
ed. Boston, 1890. 

Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1876-88. 13 vols., slip. 

Sackett, Modern Battles of Trenton. 

Shaw, History of Essex and Hudson Counties, N. J., 
2 vols., hf. leatli. Phila., 1884. 

Foster, New Jersey in the Rebellion. Newark, 1S68. 

All in good condition. Make offer. 

J. Gardner, 18 Broughton St., E., Savannah, Ga. 

Georgia Historical Society Reports, vols. 1 and 2. 

Life of Robt. Toombs, by Stovall. 

Send me your list of wants. 

M. J. Geary, 44 E. Markot St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Justin Winsor’s Narr, Crit. Hist. America, 8 vols.. 
slip., 1889 ed. 

Robertson’s Hist. America, 2 vols., calf. London, 
1778. 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, folio, illus. by 
Kappes.. N. Y., 1888. 

Ridpath’s History of World, 4 vols., mor., as new. 


M. J. 1 Geary.— Continued. 

Capt. Brinkley’s Japan, Hist. Arts and Literature, 
12 vols., cl., new. Author’s ed. 

Ancient Mariner, by Dore, folio. 

H. H. Timby, Main St., Conneaut, 0. 
Maltby’s Life of Lincoln. $6. 

Set Cal. Mining Reports. $35. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary History, 36 vols. $9. 
Wellington’s Dispatches, 13 vols. $12. 

Rare Roycrofts. Send for list. 

Warren’s Book Store, 527 Central Ave., 

Cincinnati, 0. ^ 

2500 French’s and DeWitt’s plays. Make offer. » 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


EXPERT cataloguer, indexer, bibliographer, accus¬ 
tomed to library and literary work, desires change of 
position. Best personal and professional references. 
Minimum salary $20. Miss X. Y. Z., care of Pub¬ 
lishers' Weekly, New York. 


A MAN, acquainted with German, French, Italian, 
and Latin and with editorial experience, desires to 
act as reader or in some other capacity for a publish¬ 
ing house. A.ddress, stating salary, W. R. C., 50 
West 17th St., New York. 

SUBSCRIPTION or mail order house needing the 
services of manager or special correspondent can 
learn of competent, resourceful man, at present mak¬ 
ing good, but desiring change for personal reasons. 
If you have only subordinate or low salaried posi¬ 
tion to offer don’t answer. S. U. B., care of Pub¬ 
lishers' Weekly, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


BUYER at liberty shortly. Contract expires and 
desires change. Twenty years’ experience, thoroughly 
posted in all branches. Full particulars to anyone 
interested and needing the services of a high class, 
well-known man, used to earning high salary and 
producing results. C. B. A., care of Publishers' 
Weekly, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT NOTICES. 


Library of Congress, "j 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, Y 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A. XXc, No. 142554.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 6th day of April, 1906, Louis H. 
Everts & Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., have de¬ 
posited in this office the title of a book, the title 
of which is in the following words, to wit: “An 
Encyclopedia of Freemasonry and its kindred sci¬ 
ences, comprising the whole lange of arts, sciences 
and literature as connected with the institution, by 
Albert G. Mackey, M.D.; containing also an ad¬ 
dendum, giving the results of subsequent study, 
research and discovery to the present time, and a 
self-pronouncing dictionary, by Charles T. McClen- 
achan, with illustrations. Philadelphia Louis IL 
Everts & Co., 1906,” the right whereof they claim 
as proprietors in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg. Register of Copyrights. 

I11 renewal for 14 years from September 13, 1906. 


Library of Congress, I 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, Y 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 145196.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the nth day of May, 1906, Charles 
E. Stowe, of Bridgewater, Mass., hath deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title of which is in 
the following words, to wit: “Poganuc People: 
Their Loves and Lives. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Poston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Com¬ 
pany,” the right whereof he claims as proprietor 
in eorformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg. Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from June 7, 1906. 


Library of Congress, ] 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, f 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 145197.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 7th day of May, 1906, Susan 
Lee Warner, of Hartford, Conn., hath deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title of which is 
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in the following words, to wit: “In the Wilderness, 
by Charles Dudley Warner, Boston, Houghton, Mif¬ 
flin & Company,” the right whereof she claims as 
pidprietor in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Tiiorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from June 21, 1906. 


:ss, 1 

HITS, j- 


r Library of Congress, 

Office of the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C. 

Class A, XXc, No. 145198.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 7th day of May, 1906, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, of Boston, Mass., have deposited 
in this office the title of a book, the title of which 
is in the following words, to wit: “Drift from Two 
Shores, by Bret Ilarte, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company,” the right whereof they claim as pro¬ 
prietors in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By Tiiorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from June 21, 1906. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, }- 
Wasiiington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 145199.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 7th day of May, 1906, Mark 
Sibley Severance, of Arrowhead, Cal., hath deposited 
in this office the title of a book, the title of which 
is in the following words, to wit: “Hammersmith: 
His Harvard Days, chronicled by Mark Sibley Sev¬ 
erance, Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company,” the right whereof he claims as author 
and proprietor in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) 'Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from June 6, 1906. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, J- 
Washington, D. C. j 

Class D, XXc. No. 8463.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 2d day of May, 1906, Emily 
F. Baker, of Wellesley Hills, Mass., hath de¬ 
posited in this office the title of a Dramatic Com¬ 
position. the title of which is in the following words, 
to wit: “The Fairy of the Fountain. A musical play 
in two acts. By George M. Baker. Boston, Walter 
H. Baker & Co,” the right whereof she claims as 
proprietor in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyright. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 j*ears from May 4, 1906. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, ?• 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class C, XXc, No. 12645.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 7th day of May, 1906, Dud¬ 
ley Buck, of Brooklyn, N. Y., hath deposited in 
this office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title of which is in the following words, to wit: “I 
Love Thee! Alto or baritone. Words by Edmund 
C. Stedman. Music by Dudley Buck. Op. 79. 
No. 3,” the right whereof lie claims as author and 
proprietor in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Tiiorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 16, 1906. 


Library of Congress, ] 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, V 
Washington, D. C. j 

Class C, XXc, No. 12646.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 7th day of May, 1906, Dudlev 
Buck, of Brooklyn, N. Y., hath deposited in this 
office the title of a Musical Composition, the title 
of which is in the following words, to wit: “The Si¬ 
lent World is Sleeping. Scprano. Words by Ed¬ 
mund C. Stedman. Music by Dudley Buck. Op. 79, 
No. 4,” the right whereof he claims as author and 
proprietor in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Tiiorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 16, 1906. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, V 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class C, XXc, No. 12638.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 7th day of May, 1906, Samuel 
P. Warren, of New York. N. Y., hath deposited in 
this office the title of a Musical Composition, tae 
titl°. of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“Overture to Oberon. Carl Maria von Weber. 
Transcribed for the organ by Samuel P. Warren,” 
the right whereof he claims as author and proprietoi 
in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg. Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 16, 1906. 


Library of Congress, ] 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, }■ 
Washington, D. C. j 

Class C, XXc, No. 12639.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 7th day of May, 1906, Robert 
Gcldbeck, of the United States, hath deposited in 
this office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title of which is in the following words, to wit: “The 
Three Fishers Robert Gcldbeck,” the right whereof 
he claims as author and proprietor in conformity 
with the law's of the United States respecting copy¬ 
rights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Tiiorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 16, 1906. 


Library of Congress, ] 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, j- 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class C, XXc, No. 12641.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the 7th day of May, 1906, Dudley 
Buck, of Brooklyn, N. Y., hath deposited in this 
office the title of a Musical Composition, the title 
of which is in the following words, to wit: “Thou 
Art Mine! Soprano. Words by Edmund C. Sted 
man. Music by Dudley Buck. Op. 79, No. 1,” the 
right whereof he claims as author' and proprietor 
in ccnfoimity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg. Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 16, 1906. 


Library of Congress, ] 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, f 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class C, XXc, No. 12643.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the ?th day of May, 1906, Dudley 
Buck, of Brooklyn, N. Y., hath deposited in this 
office the title of a Musical Composition, the title 
of which is in the following words, to wit: “Shadow 
Land, Soprano. Words by Fdmund C. Stedman. 
Music by Dudley Buck. Opus 79, No. 2,” the right 
whereof he claims as author and proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United States re¬ 
specting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Tiiorvald Solberg. Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 16, 1906. 


Library of Congress, 1 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, f 
Washington, D. C. J 

Class A, XXc, No. 142762.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, That on the ninth day of April, 1906, Henry 
James, of London, England, hath deposited in this 
office the title of a book, the title of which is in the 
following woids, to wit: Watch and Ward. By 
Henry James. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, the right whereof he claims as 
author and proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 2, 1906. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A. S. CLARK, Pcekskill, N. Y. 


BACK NUMBERS, volumes, and sets of magazines 
and reviews for sale at the American and Foreign 
Magazine Depot, 47 Dey St., New York. 
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WILL PROVE TO BE 
THE BOOK of the MONTH 


A Roe 
In the 


b 


I 


“ Has made history in 
the world of litera¬ 
ture.” — Philadelphia 
North American. 


Baltic 



A Great Novel of Action and Mystery 


By ROBERT BARR 

* 


CENTS 
INSTEAD 
OF $1.50 

Printed from new type, on 
fine paper, with colored il¬ 
lustrations, two color title 
page, fac*simile of author’s 
manuscript and autograph ; 
fine cloth embossed binding, 
320 pages, 121110; surpass¬ 
ing many $1.50 books. 


j Miss Dorothy Amhurst, the famed Bar 
> Harbor beauty, who attracted considerable no- 
i ticc through her unexpected inheritance of 
; $15,000,000 and her subsequent strange dis¬ 
appearance, lias returned to America, and 
| the account of her adventures during the 
■■ several months of her absence is on a par 
with an Arabian Night’s tale for absorbing 
interest and incredible episode. 

: Her absence wa§ connected with the baf¬ 

fling mystery surrounding the kidnapping 
I of Prince Lermcntoff, of Russia, and the 
i vanishing of Alan Drummond of His Brit- 
j ish Majesty’s navy. Although the whole 
matter has not heretofore been made public, 

■ it is now set forth in vivid, intercst-com- 
: pelling fashion by Robert Barr, the great 
I English novelist, in his latest, best novel, 
J “A Rock in the Baltic.” 
j “A Rock in the Baltic” is a hit of epoch- 
j making fiction that will be in everybody’s 
j library within three months of its publi- 
| cation. 



Goes on Sale May 28 

1 ■■ ■ . . 


Only in stores ordering special editions (one in each city). 

A new novel by a famous author jvill appear every month under this 
system. 

Booksellers should write for full particulars to 

The Authors and Newspapers Association 

11 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 







































THE SECRET LIFE 

i2mo Being'the Book of a Heretic. Issued, Anonymously $1.50 net 

Some of the Topics:—The Ideal Husband; The Beauty of Cruelty; The Pleasures of 
Pessimism; An Optimistic Cynic; Emotions and Oxydizatxon; Amateur Saints; 
The Fourth Dimension ; The Value of a Soul . 


THE BRIDAL OF ANSTACE 

A Novel by Elizabeth Godfrey, author of “The Winding Road” 
i2mo Heady June 10 $1.50 

THE NEWELL FORTUNE 

i2mo A Novel by Mansfield Brooks $150 

A Story of England, New England and Africa in the Days of the Slave Trade 

BOMBAY DUCKS 

By Douglas Dewar, With Numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
8 vo graphs of Living Birds of India by Capt. R. S. F, Fayrer. $5.00 net 


“THE STUDIO” YEAR BOOK 

Of Decorative Art , 1906 • Limited Edition 

A Guide to the Artistic Furnishing of the House containing Hundreds of Illustrations 
expressly prepared for this publication, including Numerous Color Plates and a large 
amount of Useful and Practical Information. Cloth, 4to, $ 3« 00 nc * 


THE MIRROR OF THE CENTURY 

By W. Frrwen Lord. Being the Picture of the Times Drawn by the Novelists, Jane 
Austen, Trollope, Dickens, Thackeray, etc., etc. i2mo, $1.50 net. 


CORNISH SAINTS AND SINNERS 

By J. Henry Harris. Drawings by L. Raven Hill. i2mo,.$i.5o 


“ Far Superior to Stephen Phillips.”—iV. Y. Evening Sun . 

AUGUSTINE THE MAN 

By Amelie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy) 
i2mo, $1.50 net. “ The best work Am 61 ie Rives has done.”— N. Y. Times, 

THE YOUNC O’BRIENS 

A Novel of Child Life, by Margaret Westrup 

i2tno Author of “ Elizabeth’s Children ” and “ Helen Alliston.” $1.50 

“Told with a degree of humor, cleverness, and appreciation that is simply 
irresistible .”—Brooklyn Eagle . 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 

OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLORS 

Limited Edition • With Forty Colored Plates and an Account of the Society by A. 
Lys Baldry. Extra Number to the International Studio. 4to, $3.00 net 

JOHN LANE COHPANY, N. Y. 

SJSiSVw THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 Fifth Ave. Vgy 




















GUmER READING 




THE MAYOR OF WARWICK 

By HERBERT M. HOPKINS 

“ A strong, coherent story, increasing its hold on the reader steadily . * . remarkably good in both conception 
and execution.”— Hart/ord Times. With frontispiece in color by Henry Htjtt. $1.5^. ( 3 rd edition.) 


BETWEEN TWO MASTERS 

By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 

“A vivid and wholesome novel of American life, 
presenting an aspect of the tainted money ques¬ 
tion.” — Oregon journal. $1 50 . ' 


THE COURT OF LOVE 

By ALICE BROWN 

“A literary frolic, a soit pf extravaganza,!light of . 
substance, light and graceful in execution.”—A r eu 
York Times, $ 1 . 25 . 


THE CLAMMER 

By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 

“A dainty love story, told with 
skill, fancy and charm.”— Rich¬ 
mond Times-Dispatch. $ 1 . 25 . ( 2 nd 
edition.) 

THE SPIRIT OF 
THE PINES 

By MARGARET MORSE 

‘‘An exceptional achievement, 
prophetic of things greater, but 
no more genuine than ‘The Spirit 
of the Pines.*”— Boston Tran¬ 
script, fi.oo. 



THE EVASION 


By EUGENIA BROOKS 
FROTHINGHAM 

“A novel of unusual strength . : 
. . . reflects Boston as accur¬ 
ately as NewYork was mirrored 
in ‘ The House of Mirth.’”— 
Chicago Post. $ 1 . 50 . ( 2 nd ed.) 


HENRY HOLT'S 

•widely discussed novels , hitherto 
published anonymously. 

CALMIRE 

MAN AND NATURE 

“The sincere book of a strong 
Hian^’— The Critic , New York, 
f z.50. 

STURMSEE 

MAN AND MAN 

“A singularly ripe and balanced 
conception of ‘the whole duty of 
man.’”— The Dial, Chicago. $ 1.50 



BOSTON 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY NEW YORK 



























































































